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OLD TEMPLE BAR from a drawing by H. K. Rooke. 


SPECIAL POLICIES 


Issued for the Legal Profession. 
Contingent Assurance—Payable if one or more 


persons pre-decease another or others. 


Issue Policies—Providing against loss by birth 
or failure of issue. 


“Name and Arms” Policies. — Indemnifying 
against loss caused by a person failing to 
use a certain Name and Arms. 


Sanity Policies. — Providing against loss on = 
lunatic recovering sanity. 


Marriage Policies.—Againet loss in the event o/ 
Marriage or re-marriage. 


Annuities —Single, or Joint Life and Survivorship 


Annuities, Perfected Annuities, Deferred or 
Contingent Annuities, 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
10, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


NEAR TEMPLE BAR ESTABLISHED «285¢ 


Capital, fully subscribed, £1,000,000 
(Paid up £160,000). 
Assets 14} Millions. 


General Manaver: W. A. WORKMAN, FBLA. 
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Current Topics. 


The Law Society on Poor Persons’ Divorce Cases. 
WE ave elsewhere a full report of the Special General Meeting 
of The Law Society which was held on 27th April to consider 
the Report on Poor Persons Procedure, ante, p. 429, and we need 
not add any comments on the result. The recommendations of 
the Report were on the lines that we have ourselves urged : that 
divorce cases should be heard at all Assize towns and not at a. 
few selected towns, and that the jurisdiction should be extended 
to the County Courts; but this extension was, according to the 
Report, to be confined to Roor Persons’ undefended cases. The 
motion for adoption of the Report was carried by fifty-two to 
nine, so it may be taken that the opinion of members of the 
Society is strongly in favour of this proposal as a practical 
proposition. It remains now to be seen whether effect will be 
given to it. Under the circumstances jt was, no doubt, prudent 
not to complicate the matter by taking any formal vote on 
Mr. Crook’s motion for inquiry into the official side of Poor 


Persons Procedure. 


The Lord Chancellor’s Procedure Bills. 

WE Give IN our Parliamentary news the speeches made by 
the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords on the Administration 
of Justice and the Judicature (Consolidation) Bills, and on one 
aspect of the latter we are glad to have the opportunity of 
printing the article which appears on another page. We may 
call attention also to the remarks of Lord HaLDANE on the 
Second Reading of the Administration of Justice Bill in reference 
to a Minister of Justice, which we also give. At present there 
appears to be no actual scheme on foot for revising the Rules of 
the Supreme Court, but an important feature of the latter Bill is 
s. 11, which brings together the various existing enactments as 
to the making of Rules of Court, enactments which, Lord Cave 
said, had got into a tangle. This, no doubt, will facilitate the 
revision of the Rules in the future. We do not forget the work 
which has already been done by Sir T. WitLes CHITTY im 
cancelling obsolete, and harmonizing contradictory, rules. 
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The Arrangement of the New Law of Property Bills. 


WE HAVE FROM time to time made references to the scheme of 
legislation which is to replace the Law of Property Act, 1922, and 
the earlier statutes to the amendment of which a great part of it 
is devoted. The subjects of settlements, trusts, and the Land 
Transfer Acts form separate departments, and it will no doubt 
be natural to consolidate them into Acts specifically dealing with 
these matters. But there is a considerable residue of provisions 
affecting conveyancing generally or making changes in the Law 
of Property, and it is understood that these are to be divided 
between two distinct Bills, namely, (1) The Conveyancing 
(Consolidation) Bill, and (2) The Law of Property Bill. It may 
be doubted, however, whether this is a convenient course. It 
seems impossible to draw any satisfactory line between the matters 
appropriate to each Bill, and we would respectfully urge those who 
have the framing of the Bills to consolidate them into one Bill to 
be called the Conveyancing and Law of Property (Consolidation) 
Bill, 1923, with “ The Law of Property Act” as a short title. 


A Term of Years Absolute. 

IN OUR ARTICLE last week on “The Law of Property Act, 
1922, A Summary of Suggestions,” we referred to “a term of 
years absolute ”’ as one of the legal interests which will be capable 
of subsisting under the Act, and we added inexplanation of that 
expression—‘‘ which includes a term of years liable to cease on 
the dropping of a life, s. 188 (12).” This, a learned correspondent 
has pointed out to us, was a mistake, and indeed, as a reference 
to the definition in s. 188 will show, it was the reverse of what we 
intended to say. The fact is, as we explained some time back, 
that “term of years absolute’ includes apparently any term 
liable to cesser, except a term liable to cease on the dropping of a 
life. At first sight the expression “ absolute ” seems to exclude 
terms liable to cesser on some event; but it is necessary, for the 
purpose of the scheme of mortgage by demise, to make it 
include terms liable to cease on redemption, and the word 
“absolute” in this connection corresponds with the judicial 
interpretation which has been given to it in regard to an “ absolute 
assignment’ under s. 25 (6) of the Judicature Act, 1873: 
Durham v. Robertson, 1898, 1 Q.B. 765. But terms liable to 
cease on the dropping of a life are necessarily excluded ; otherwise 
legal life estates would, in effect, still be possible. 


' The Report on County Court Fees. 

Tue Report of the Committee on County Court Fees, of which 
Sir Matcotm Macnacuren, K.C., was Chairman, has just been 
issued. It reveals a somewhat alarming deficiency in County 
Court finance, assuming that the courts are to be self-supporting. 
The official opinion appears to be that the balance between 
expenditure and revenue should be adjusted on the basis that the 
State should bear the cost of the court buildings and the salaries, 
pensions and travelling expenses of the judges, and that the 
rest of the expenditure should be defrayed by the suitor’s fees. 
In fact the expenditure for 1922 was £880,110, and the receipts 
£415,220, leaving a deficiency of £464,890 ; and if the items just 
referred to which amount to £184,866—namely, buildings 
£82,314, salaries £93,221, and travelling expenses £9,331—are 
deducted, there is still a deficiency of £280,024. This means that 
the State must continue to bear this big expense, or the fees to 
suitors must be increased. These fees, the Committee say, are 
very numerous, and are so complicated and obscure that even the 
experienced officers of the courts have difficulty in finding their 
way through the bewildering mazes of the schedule ; and certainly 
no suitor could possibly understand them. There are Sched. A 
fees which are received by the Treasury, and Sched. B fees which 
are received by the Registrars and High Bailiffs. The Com- 
mittee forbear from expressing any opinion as to whether court 
officers should receive fees direct. They say it is not within their 
province. But it seems obvious that the system is a bad one. 
A registrar is no doubt always actuated by the highest motives, 
but the Committee point out that if he grants an interlocutory 
application he gets 4s,; if he refuses he gets nothing. 





The Suggested Increase in Fees. 


THe ComMMITTEE recommend that the division of fees into 
Schedules A and B should be abolished, and they have prepared 
an entirely new Table of Fees which is set out in an Appendix to 
the Report. They regard it as of the greatest importance that 
the Table should be simple and intelligible. They propose to 
abolish all variations in plaint fees and fees incidental to the plaint, 
such as service fees, and to make the same inclusive fee payable on 
the plaint whether the summons be ordinary, or default, or 
special default. Then, in addition to the 1s. in the £ up to £20 
on the plaint, there is the hearing fee of 2s. in the £. Up to 
claims for £20, they do not recommend any increase, but above 
that amount and up to £100 they recommend an ascending scale 
from £3, as on a £20 claim at present, to £6 on a claim for £100. 
The latter amount is fixed so as to make the maximum fee in the 
County Court the same as the minimum fee in the High Court. 
The Committee also recommend that, instead of the hearing fee 
being, as now, double the plaint fee, they shall be equal, so that 
a total fee of £3 would be 30s. on the plaint and 30s. on the 
hearing. It is pointed out that this will very reasonably penalize 
the debtor who declines to pay until he gets a summons. It is 
also recommended that fees should be payable in Workmen’s 
Compensation cases, which in fact are taken up by the trade 
unions, but, having regard to para. 13 of Sched. II to the Act of 
1906, this will require legislation. One of the most interesting 
recommendations in the Report is that “ walking possession ” 
should be legalized, and any attempt to interfere with the goods 
made punishable as a contempt of court. Experience of the 
system indicates that, with this protection, it would be an effective 
form of execution. 


The Government’s Housing Scheme. 

THE HOUSING proposals of the Government are mainly of 
a social nature, and it is not within our province to criticize 
them, and to consider whether the present scheme is likely to 
produce at a reasonable cost the houses which, it seems, 
Dr. Appison’s scheme, embodied in the Housing, &c. Act, 1919, 
was going to produce at a cost which we believe was considered 
impossible. The houses which can be assisted under the 
present Bill—the Housing, &c. (No. 2) Act, 1923—are limited 
by Clause 1 (2) to houses which shall be either 

(a) A two-storied house with a minimum of 620 and a maximum 


of 850 superficial square feet ; or 
(6) A flat or one-storied house with a minimum of 550 and a 


maximum of 780 superficial square feet. 

The measurements are to be calculated in accordance with 
rules made by the Ministry of Health. And here, again, it is 
not for us to follow Mr. NeviLLE CHAMBERLAIN in his statement 
of how much can be put into houses of these dimensions, so as to 
allow of a parlour, which he somewhat unfortunately described 
as “ big enough to court in,” though the diminution of space 
for a one-storied house seems singular. Sir Joun Simon told a 
story of a man who, under Dr. Appison’s Act, got a grant of 
£250 for a house of the required diminutive size, and then built 
another adjoining with the like assistance; whereupon he 
promptly turned the two into a single house of convenient size. 
But the present Bill has a provision, possibly intended to meet 
such a case, requiring that where a grant is made by a local 
authority, it shall be a condition that for five years “ the house 
shall not be used otherwise than as a separate dwelling, and 
that no addition thereto or enlargement thereof shall be made 
without the consent of the local authority.” 


The Housing Bill. 

THE PRESENT Bill is based, like the Act of 1919, on the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, the three Parts sf which 
deal respectively with Unhealthy Areas, Unhealthy Dwelling- 
houses, and what are somewhat oddly called Working Class 
Lodging-houses, but the term is defined to include “ separate 
houses or cottages for the working classes, whether containing 
one or several tenements,” The scheme of the Bill is to provide 
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a Government contribution, up to a limit of £6 a year for each 
house, payable for a period not exceeding twenty years, in aid 
of the expenses incurred by local authorities in providing under 
Part III of the Act of 1890 houses of the size mentioned above ; 
clause 1. Other provisions to which it may be useful to call 
attention are clause 1 (3), (4), by which the Government may 
assist local authorities in carrying out schenfes under Parts I 
and II of the Act of 1890; and in certain cases may contribute 
to schemes of local authorities for assisting private construction 
of houses which have been already approved. Under clause 2, 
local authorities may assist private building enterprise, either 
by grants of a lump sum on completion, or by undertaking to 
refund rates, or by refunding part of instalments paid to a 
building society. The first mode is, it may be presumed, the 
one which will find most favour. Houses are to be completed 
before Ist October, 1925, but clause 4 makes provision for 
extension of the period in suitable cases. Under clause 3 a 
local authority may make advances to persons or bodies of 
persons; may guarantee payments to building societies; and 
in the case of conversion of a house into two or more “ separate 
and self-contained flats or tenements,” may, for a period not 
exceeding twenty years, refund any consequent increase of 
rates or part thereof in a specified proportion. Advances under 
this clause are to be secured by mortgages providing for repay- 
ment by instalments. 


Conversion of Houses into Flats. 


THE PROVISION which we have just noticed naturally raises 
the question of facilities for converting into flats houses which 
under existing conditions are too large for separate occupation, 
and on this we may refer to the very interesting judgments 
which we reported last week delivered in the Court of Appeal 
in Alliance &c. Co. v. Berton, anie, p. 498. That was a case 
on 8. 27 of the Act of 1919 which empowers the county court 
to sanction such conversion, notwithstanding it is in violation 
of the terms of a lease where, “ owing to changes in the character 
of the neighbourhood in which such house is situate, the house 
cannot readily be let as a single tenement,” etc. Probably 
the draftsman of the section did not appreciate the extreme 
difficulty which would arise in applying this provision to actual 
circumstances ; but this is shown clearly enough by the judgments 
referred, and by the divergence of opinion between Bankes, L.J., 
and the majority of the Court, Scrurron and Youncer, L.JJ. 
The natural course would be to avoid the recurrence of the 
difficulty by extending s. 27 and making it freely applicable. 
In some districts, estate owners have no hesitation in doing this, 
and it should be impossible for such a case as that referred 
to to happen again. But we do not find any provision of this 
nature in the Bill, or, if we have overlooked it, we shall be glad 
to have it pointed out. The Bill contains, however, an important 
extension of s. 44 of the Housing, &c. Act, 1909, under which 
unreasonable bye-laws might be revoked which impeded 
the erection of dwellings for the working classes, and new bye- 
laws substituted. This section is repealed and re-enacted so 
as to apply where the erection of any buildings is impeded. 
The Ministry of Health have issued a pamphlet (Circular 388, 
2d., which can be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office), giving 
a full explanation of the Housing proposals and of the steps 
which local authorities should take to give effect to them. 


The Precedent of Mr. Beck’s case. 


THE CALL of Mr. Beck, a United States Law Officer, to the 
English Bar, which has been a matter of discussion this week, is, 
it is understood, due to the fact that he has been retained in a 
Canadian appeal before the Judicial Committee. No one will 
feel otherwise than gratified by the accession of Mr. Beck to the 
English Bar, so far as personal grounds are concerned. But many 
practitioners consider that a question of principle is at stake. 
Admission to the English Bar, in the absence of the common 
form routine, has hitherto only been granted to members of the 
various Colonial Bars which retain the separation of the two 





branches of the legal profession and offer reciprocal privileges to 
members of the English Bar. All the Bars in the various Provinces 
of the Union of South Africa are in this position, and so are those 
in many of the Crown Colonies. The reverse is the case with the 
Canadian Provincial Bars. Australia is divided; the Bars of 
New South Wales and of Queensland are recognized for this 
purpese, but not those of Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, or 
West Australia. And, of course, no foreign country has hitherto 
possessed this relation of comity. No doubt, the legal practitioner 
of any Colony is entitled to practise before the Judicial Committee 
on appeals from his own local courts, because the Board is the 
final tribunal of appeal from such courts and, therefore, ad hoc 
a court of that Colony. Again, it is the recognized practice for 
Colonial Bars to admit ad hoc and temporarily any member of 
another Colonial Bar who is briefed in a case in their own courts 
arising out of his own Colony, provided he is briefed along with a 
member of the local Bar. For example, take Jamaica and 
Trinidad, two distinct Colonies with distinct local Bars. Suppose 
A in Jamaica sues B in the Trinidad courts on a contract arising 
in Jamaica but to be performed partly within the jurisdiction of 
the Trinidad court. A’s counsel from Jamaica, in the ordinary 
course of events, would get temporary admission to the Trinidad 
Bar for the purpose of fighting this case, on paying certain fees, 
and provided he was briefed along with a member of the Trinidad 
Bar, either as his leader or his junior. This sort of comitas 
forensica is natural and reasonable. But the admission of a 
stranger, in the courts of whose own country no British barrister 
is entitled to plead, is felt to be a precedent of a very different 
kind. Canadian lawyers feel that it admits a powerful competitor 
to Privy Council practice who has not qualified in the usual 
arduous way. West Indian lawyers, too, feel that it will give 
Mr. Beck, should he choose to exercise it, the right of admission 
to any of the local Bars in the West Indies—for these admit 
English barristers on the mere payment of the local fee and 
without examination. The result is to give Mr. Beck a locus 
standi to practise anywhere in the British Empire, at least in 
substance, if not in express terms ; and that is a rather startiing 
innovation. 


Exclusion from Membership of a Trade Union. 


ANYONE WHO HEARD or read the judgment delivered by Lord 
CoLERIDGE, J. last week in the case of Blackall v. National Union of 
Foundry Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, Times, 24th April, 
cannot fail to have been impressed by the fact that, in addition 
to the crisp and scholarly language which characterize the 
decisions of that learned judge, it contained a terse and admirable 
homily on loyalty. The salient facts of the case were these. 
A member of the defendant union, who was not aware beyond 
rumour that the union had recently passed a bye-law pledging 
its members not to work overtime under a penalty of a fine of £2, 
stayed overtime for three-quarters of an hour in order to finish 
a piece of work. He demanded no wages for the overtime, 
thinking that by so doing he would not be infringing any decision 
of the union. On being required to pay the fine he protested that 
his case ought to be heard, and he refused to pay the fine or to 
make any contribution until it was heard. Several months later 
the union excluded him from membership, for non-payment of 
contributions only, and steps were taken by the union to preclude 
him from obtaining similar employment. Thereupon, having 
lost all chance of earning a living at the work at which he was 
skilled, he sought reinstatement and offered to pay the fine and 
the arrears of contributions. The union, however, refused to 
accept the money or to reinstate him. He then commenced 
proceedings for an injunction restraining the union from expelling 
him from membership. It is clear from the judgment that his 
Lordship regarded the conduct of the union towards this man as 
inhuman as well as unjust. In the course of his judgment he 
observed that the position of the man was not that of a man who 
had been guilty of any disloyalty to the union. On the contrary, 
he had espoused the interests of his comrades with the same 
enthusiasm as his fellow workmen and had spoken of the bloated 
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capitalists “in the most approved and orthodox manner.’ 
After adding further caustic remarks to the effect that it might be 
well for members who, he understood, addressed each other as 
“ brother” to drop that form of appellation until they learnt 
what constituted the elements of brotherhood, and after dealing 
with the question of the jurisdiction and referring to the fact that 
the court could not interfere to enforce any agreement between 
the members, his Lordship granted an injunction against the 
defendants, holding that the exclusion of the plaintiff, which they 
had based solely on the ground that he was in arrear with his 
contributions was, having regard to the date on which he made 
the offer of payment which had been refused, an exclusion which 
was not justified by the rules. 


Co 
a 
ao 


Scandinavia at the Legal Cross-roads. 

SoME FURTHER information has reached us as to the interest 
of Scandinavian countries in English Law to which we referred 
last week. It appears that each one of the three Scandinavian 
States, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, is at present engaged in 
overhauling its legal system. Each has a very archaic body of 
legal rules, originally based on general customs of the Realm, 
much in the same way as English Law. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, the Common 
aw in each case got gradually Romanized and Germanized ; 
that is to say, it was partially superseded and partially supple- 
mented by rules of the Roman Law, borrowed, however, not 
directly from Rome, but indirectly from the Germanized Roman 
Law prevailing in the various States of Germany. There is now 
a legal reform movement on foot, which apparently aims at 
(1) eliminating the archaic element in the laws and customs so far 
as it still prevails ; (2) getting rid of the principles borrowed from 
Germanic models ; and (3) assimilating the system of jurisprudence 
to that of England and America in the leading relations of life, such 
as tenancy, marriage, commerce. Not only is Professor 
LUNDSTEDT visiting England to investigate English Law at the 
command of the Swedish Government, but an English jurist, 
Dr. MonrmMoreENcY, Quain Professor of Comparative Law in the 
University of London, has been invited to Denmark this Whitsun- 
tide to deliver to Danish jurists and statesmen a course of lectures 
on the principles of English Law. Of course, there is no con- 
nection between the movement in Sweden and that in Denmark 
they are independent States—except that of a general tendency in 
all Scandinavian countries to put “their house in order” along 
these lines. 








The Council of the Judges. 
A Renewal of the Statutory Basis. 


Tue Bill for effecting the much needed consolidation of the 
Judicature Acts is now published, and, as will be seen from the 
memorandum on the face of it, it claims to be a consolidation Bill 
only, reproducing without omission or amendment the original 
statutes which it brings together under one enactment. Accom- 
panying it, is a new Bill entitled the Administration of Justice 
Bill, and any variations it is sought to introduce into the 
Judicature Acts so consolidated are conveyed through this 
channel. As was pointed out in these columns last week, the 
provision of the 1873 Act creating the Council of Judges and the 
presentation of its Reports to one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State is reproduced in the consolidation Bill in its 
entirety, and, what is more, the provision is not repealed by the 
amending Bill. This is significant, for the amending Bill contains 
a long list of statutes and sections which it repeals on account of 
their being obsolete, and the reflection is irresistible that s. 75 
of the Judicature Act, 1873, might have shared the same fate 
had it not been for the public spirit of Lord BrrekeNHEAD in 
rendering it operative before the work of consolidation was taken 
in hand. The only regret is that, while again convening the 
Council, he did not also contrive that its Reports reached the 
destination prescribed by the Act. 





This statutory re-establishment of the Council is a matter of 
great importance coming, as it does, with the revival of its 
working after such long neglect, and, lest the importance of it 
should fail to attract the recognition it deserves, it is desired to 
call to remembrance those great principles that underlie it as 
revealed in its historical aspects. 

It will not be forgotten that Lord SELBorNeE, when introducing 
the Judicature Bill in 1873, stated that the provision contained 
in it, to the effect that once at least in every year the Judges 
should meet together to review the operation of the system, 
was a provision which Sir ALEXANDER CocKBURN, in a publica- 
tion on the subject, held to be of “ great value and importance,” 
and he hoped that it was provided for in the Bill in a manner both 
practical and useful. But he did not recall the events which had 
led up to this publication and which explain the appearance of it. 
It took the form of an open letter to which the title “ Our Judicial 
System” was given, and it was addressed to Lord HaTHeRLEY 
and had reference to the High Court of Justice Bill, which his 
Lordship as Lord Chancellor had shortly before presented to 
Parliament. It would seem that, in the preparation of this Bill, 
the Judges had not been consulted, and their opinion was not 
sought until after it had been debated in the House of Lords. 
When the Judges were brought into consultation their advice was 
sought in a most informal way. The Bills were sent to them in 
blank envelopes without any accompanying word or any intima- 
tion that observations or suggestions were desired. And they 
were sent when the Judges were in the country on circuit, and the 
request of Mr. Justice MeLtor for the postponement of the second 
reading of the Bill until the Judges should have re-assembled was 
met with the answer that the scheme had been some months 
before the public and that there was nothing to call for further 
delay. 

To this treatment Sir ALEXANDER CockBURN took strong 
exception, and in the pamphlet in question he addressed Lord 
HATHERLEY on the subject. He said that he had seen the report 
of the recent debate in the House of Lords in which his Lordship 
was represented as expressing his surprise and regret at having 
received no communication from the Judges on the subject of the 
Bills, and in consequence he felt himself called upon to make one 
or two remarks. In the first place, he said he must observe that 
the advice and opinion of the Judges was never—very much, he 
must say, to his surprise—asked for, directly or indirectly, by his 
Lordship. Secondly, that the appropriate time for taking the 
opinion of the Judges would, as it occurred to him, have been 
when the measures were being framed, and that consequently the 
introducing them into Parliament without any communication 
with the Judges tended strongly to show that it was not desired 
to consult the Judges at all. And, Sir ALEXANDER continued, in 
later times Lord Chancellors had not uniformly followed the 
“ancient practice’ of communicating with the Common Law 
authorities in matters relating to this branch of the law, a 
practice which he believed to have been eminently to the 
advantage of the law and the profession. 

The institution subsequently by Lord SeLBorne of the Council 
of the Judges, avowedly at the instance of the Lord Chief Justice, 
may be taken not only as an act of reparation towards the Judges, 
but as indicating a set purpose of rendering this consultation 
compulsory by making it the subject-matter of organization and 
system and fixing it as a statutory obligation. That the measure 
adopted by Lord SeLBorne has not sufficed to impose an obliga- 
tion on those concerned to meet it, serves only to show, what 
the Law Journal in this connection termed the “ fallibility of 
human institutions ”’ in the face of what would appear to be the 
most adequate safeguards. For though there have been seven 
Lord Chancellors, preceding Lord BirKENHEAD, since the 1873 
Act was passed, only three of them have convened the Council, 
and one of them was Lord SeLBorne himself, the creator of it. 
It may well be that, though the Judges are and have always been 
regarded as the appropriate advisory body in all matters affecting 
developments in the administration of justice, yet a growing 
ascendancy on the part of the Lord Chancellors has manifested 
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itself that has brought about a rivalry in point of initiative in 
law reform, and has rendered them indisposed to accept the 
restraints that co-operation with the Bench implies. “If I 
could have foreseen,” wrote Lord Cotertper, “as perhaps I 
might, how the Judicature Act would have worked, I would have 
resigned sooner than be a party to it. The steady lowering of 
the Judges of first instance and the enthroning of the Chancellor 
upon the necks of all of us, have altered the profession, and, so 
far as the Common Law is concerned, it is not the object of 
ambition to a high minded man.” 

Sir Marruew Hatz, with the profound wisdom which marks 
all his writings, claimed for the Judges an even higher office 
than Lord SeLBorne accorded them. He would have left to 
them the preparation of all Bills for Parliament for the amend- 
ment of the law, for he maintains that no persons are so fit to be 
employed in the “ first digestion’ of such a business as those 
who know best what belongs to it, and how far may be gone with 
safety and convenience, and after these Bills have been discussed 
in Parliament, he would have had the Judges called into “‘ solemn 
debate” with the Committees of Parliament touching any 
alterations or amendments offered, for, he observes, it many times 
falls out that a very good and profitable Bill is suddenly spoiled 
with a word inserted or a word expunged, which should be 
prevented if the contrivers of the Bill were first heard. The 
preparation by the Judges of all Bills for presentation to 
Parliament (if Sir MartHEW HALE meant this) might well encroach 
too far on their primary function of the administration of justice, 
but it does seem that they should initiate, prepare and settle all 
Bills that relate to the working of the Judicature, and the 
periodical meetings of the Judges devised by Lord Sz.BorNE 
afford just that machinery which is required for the purpose. 

It may well be, as Sir Marrnew Hate says, that frequent 
changes in the law are not to be encouraged, and if an annual 
meeting of the Judges brought about such changes its effect on 
the community might do more harm that good. For the old 
laws, Sir MATTHEW says, are good-because they have become 
better known by the people, and they have discovered the many 
varieties and emergencies of cases that are never foreseen and are 
the subject of so much vexation in the course of their emergence, 
and the old laws furnish a steadiness in the relations of the people 
amongst themselves, and all this is to be desired. But these 
considerations attach only to the substance of the law, and in the 
practice of the law it is otherwise. For the machinery of 
procedure requires continual watching, repair and renovation, 
and none are more competent than the Judges to ensure it. The 
Rule Committee may suffice for local and subordinate items, but 
the great assembly of the Judges is needed for the larger overhaul. 
In the face of the new statutory obligation now pending for the 
convening of the Council, it is to be hoped that the State will no 
longer be deprived of its services. 

Dovetas M. Gane. 








Damages in Lieu of Injunctions in 


Cases of Light. 


THE Court of Appeal in the recent case of Slack v. Leeds Industrial 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., 1923, W.N. 102, held that the court had 
no jurisdiction to award damages in lieu of a prohibitive injunction 
in a case where an unlawful interference with light is threatened, 
but has not as yet been actually caused. Apparently there has 
been some doubt on this point, and this decision may settle the 
matter. 

The granting of a prohibitive injunction in the case of an 
apprehended nuisance was described by Lord BroveHam in 
Ripon v. Hobart, 3 My. & K. 169, at p. 180, as a matter of modern 
growth. That case was decided in the year 1834. “ It is always 
to be borne in mind,” said his Lordship, “ that the jurisdiction of 
this court over nuisance by injunction at all is of recent growth, 
has not till very lately been much exercised, and has at various 





times found great reluctance on the part of the learned judges 
to use it.” The unlawful interference with light is a nuisance. 
Although a hundred years ago the granting by the Courts of 
Equity of a prohibitive injunction against apprehended nuisances 
was then of recent growth, this form of remedy very soon became 
the principal form of remedy in light cases. At the present day, 
the building party has usually little or no objection to running 
the risk of having to pay damages for interfering with his 
neighbour’s light ; what he fears is the remedy by prohibitive 
injunction. 

The question whether a prohibitive injunction should go or 
not, depends primarily on two points. First, whether the 
threatened obstruction will cause a nuisance; and secondly, 
whether the plaintiff has by his conduct forfeited the benefit of 
the equitable remedy. He may have forfeited that benefit by 
acquiescence, or by delay, or by some unfair act on his part. But 
once the plaintiff shows clearly that the defendant's building, if 
continued, will necessarily obstruct the light to such a degree as 
to cause a nuisance, the injunction goes, if the defendant has 
acted with due expedition. 

The doubts which have shrouded this point from time to time 
are due, chiefly, to the very nature of the right to light (see 
Combe’s Law of Light, p. 285). Broadly speaking, a substantial 
diminution of the light must be proved before the court finds 
that a legal nuisance has been caused. This is always a question 
of some difficulty. But where the obstruction has not in fact 
taken place, but is merely threatened, the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether the completion of the building will, at law, constitute a 
nuisance is greatly increased. Then there is this further element 
in light cases, which distinguishes them from almost every other 
form of nuisance case, namely, that, whereas in such cases as 
nuisance through noise, vibration or smoke the prohibitive 
injunction stops the acts complained of while the nuisance is 
actually in existence, in the case of light the prohibitive injunction 
is not fitted to the prevention of the nuisance unless the injunction 
goes before the nuisance is committed. If the building has 
worked a nuisance, the case becomes one for a mandatory 
injunction. If the building has not as yet worked a nuisance, 
the action is necessarily a quia tamet action. In other words, in 
the great majority of light cases the remedy by injunction must 
be either a prohibitive injunction before a nuisance has been 
worked, or a mandatory injunction to pull down the offending 
part of the building. Broadly speaking, a strong case is required 
for a mandatory injunction. Moreover, there is always this 
objection to a mandatory injlinction, namely, that the plaintiff 
ought not to have allowed the defendant to get so far on with the 
building before taking proceedings. 

The short result of the foregoing remarks is to show that the 
remedy by prohibitive injunction before the threatened obstruc- 
tion has taken place is the primary remedy in light cases. After 
the obstruction has taken place, the matter becomes one for 
damages, unless a mandatory injunction is available. 

The unlawful interference of light has always been a tort at 
law, and at law damages was, of course, the appropriate remedy. 

sut the Legislature armed the Court of Chancery with the juris- 
diction of awarding damages in substitution for or in addition to 
the remedy by injunction, in all cases where that court had 
jurisdiction to entertain an application for an injunction. This 
new statutory jurisdiction was given by Lord Catrns’ Act, 
in 1858. The party so to be awarded damages was “the party 
injured.”” Although this Act has been repealed, the jurisdiction 
thus given was expressly saved. This was pointed out by the 
Court of Appeal in the case of Sayers v. Collyer, 28 Ch. D. 103. 
In that case, Fry, L.J., intimated the view that acquiescence 
on the part of the plaintiff would be one of the elements tending 
to induce the court to award damages under the Act in lieu 
of an injunction. 

The general amalgamation of jurisdictions (if the phrase 
may be permitted), worked by the Judicature Act, has not really 
done much to alter the position as regards light cases. The tort 
is still a wrong at law. The wrongful infringement of the 
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right to light is still a tort, sounding in damages at law. 
But what is the position as regards the statutory jurisdiction 
given by Lord Carrns’ Act to the Court of Chancery? This 
statutory jurisdiction obviously passed to the High Court 
under s. 16 of the Judicature Act, 1873. If it was assigned 
to the Chancery Division under s. 34 of that Act, it 
did not presumably in any way limit the jurisdiction 
of the common law courts to award damages for torts. As 
that latter jurisdiction is exercisable in the Chancery Division, 
the position would appear to be this, that the court, in addition to, 
or in lieu of exercising, the jurisdiction given originally by Lord 
Catrns’ Act, may grant an injunction and may award damages, 
or give one or other form of relief. If so, why is the jurisdiction 
originally given by Lord Cairns’ Act still a matter of importance ? 

In the case of In re R, 1906, 1 Ch. 730, Couiins, M.R., expressed 
the view that the saving clause in the Statute Law Revision and 
Civil Procedure Act, 1883—which was the statute that repealed 
Lord Carrns’ Act, but at the same time purported by the saving 
clause to keep alive the jurisdiction given by the latter Act— 
was inserted by accident. It would, indeed, seem that a very 
unsatisfactory state of things was set up by the insertion of 
that saving clause. It would seem that under the provisions 
of s. 24 (7) the court may exercise any of the jurisdictions vested 
in it by that Act. But in the case where no obstruction has 
as yet been caused, the common law remedy by damages is not 
available. There would only be the equitable remedy by injunc- 
tion. The statutory jurisdiction therefore comes into point ; 
for if a defendant presses for satisfaction in damages, it is to 
the statutory jurisdiction—that originally given by Lord Carrns’ 
Act—that he must look. 

The Court of Appeal has now held that he cannot even look 
to this. 








Scarlet and Ermine: The Legal 
Philosophy of Clothes. 


It 1s now nearly a century since Thomas Carlyle gave to the 
world Sartor Resartus, and thereby initiated the modern literary 
mode which consists in veiling a sententious treatise on Ethics 
or Social Philosophy behind the disguise of a comment on garments. 
Quite recently Mr. Dennis Bradley has followed the example 
of the Sage of Chelsea by publishing a historical treatise on the 
changing fashions of dress throughout the whole history of 
England, drawing therefrom many profound and interesting 
morals as to the political character of each succeeding epoch. 
And now Mr. Justice Darling, resuming the long abandoned 
en which indited ‘‘ Scintille Juris,” and ‘‘ Meditations in the 
Tea- Room,” has contributed to lastweek’s Saturday Review an essay, 
partly in the mode of Sartor Resartus, and partly in that of 
‘Clothes and the Man,” tracing at once the history and the 
philosophy of the judicial ‘‘ Scarlet and Ermine.” 

So far as philosophy is concerned, the learned judge has merely 
suggested, in his second paragraph, the theory he upholds, and 
which we believe to be perfectly sound psychologically. He 
says that the wearing of a judicial uniform enables judges to 
preserve the respect of all in court and to maintain discipline 
without resort to harsher measures, and states—no doubt from 
experience of recent personal conversations—that eminent 
American judges have lamented their lack of this extrinsic aid 
to the conservation of order and dignity. As a matter of fact, 
we have heard learned and in every way personally impressive 
county court judges say that their own authority, not, of course, 
with lawyers, but with litigants and witnesses, is seriously impaired 
by the fact that they do not wear the imposing robes which the 
layman notices at Old Bailey trials and in the King’s Bench 
Division. Chancery judges would probably feel the same difficulty 
if they had much to do with juries and witnesses ; of course, the 
bar is not influenced by these external matters, and a Chancery 
judge is chiefly concerned with the bar. In the Crown Colonies 
even the humblest judge wears some sort of robes, and there 
can be no doubt that this goes a long way in maintaining discipline 
among Africans or Orientals. In the Services, too, the resplen- 
dent uniform of senior officers, and the general superiority of the 
officers’ uniform to that of the private, has exactly the same 
effect. The insistence upon ‘‘ smart dressing ’’ on the part of 
regimental officers by their colonels is not a mere matter of 
“pipe clay’ and “ polish,’ it is a sound tradition based on 
real experience of the value of smart clothes in the governance 
of common minds, 











Walter Bagehot, in his ‘‘ English Constitution,’’ of course, 
pointed out the importance of this element in the life of all 
monarchical peoples. He showed how our Constitution con- 
sists of ‘‘ ceremonial parts’’ and ‘“ working parts,” which 
correspond to full-dress parades and fatigue-dress parades 
in regimental life, and held that in the case of a “ deferential 

eople,” such as he assumed the English to be, public order was 
ae dependent on the continued maintenance of the “ cere- 
monial ”’ aspects of political life. ‘‘ Men are governed, not by 
their imaginations, but by their lack of imagination,” he says ; 
the pictorial element of pageantry helps them to appreciate 
the worth and dignity of personalities and institutions they 
cannot evaluate for themselves at their true worth. On this 
ground he defends not only Monarchy, but the existence of 
Nobility, Orders of Rank, the ceremonial parades of Assizes, 
and generally the ‘ coloured ” element in all our institutions. 
As regards “ Assizes,’”’ he was probably right in thinking that the 
respect for law and order gain by the frequent appearance 
of judicial processions in the remotest towns at the opening 
of Assizes. It may be a false economy to omit assizes merely 
because they cost a few hundred pounds on the assembly of 
jurors. Lynch Law and the operations of Klu Klux Klan in 
the United States are, in all probability, not wholly disconnected 
with diminished reverence for individuality and personal rights 
in republics where the ceremonial element surrounding the 
dignity of the law and the State has been wholly eradicated. 

At any rate, there is no doubt that the wearing of robes by 
English judges, and of wig and gown by English barristers, 
was, in its origin, a quite deliberate effort of our Norman Kings 
to win respect for the law which they were imposing on their 
subjects through the agency of their own ministerial servants, 
the judges and the sheriffs. Mr. Justice Darling refers to 
** Coutumes de la Ley,’’ a Norman-French book on judicial robes, 
and quotes the ‘‘ Origines Judiciales’’ of Dugdale to this effect :— 

** Reason tells us that in places of civil judicature it is not only 
proper that the magistrate should be distinguished from others, 
but all possible care used that a venerable respect be had to 
his person and office. Hence was it that the most civilised 
people in the world did accordingly make it their practice— 
the Roman senators having their vesture much dfferent from 
that of the gentry.” 

As a matter of fact, the senatorial robes of the Roman 
patrician are the origin of three different classes of ceremonial 
dress in Modern Europe. The vestments of the Roman priests, 
introduced when Constantine established the Christian Church, 
are the robes of the Roman Senator as then worn, each garment 
being given a symbolical and sacramental meaning in harmony 
with the traditions of the Church. The Christian priest, indeed, 
ranked as a noble in Early Europe. Again the “ peers ”’ or 
‘‘companions”’ of the early Feudal Kings, who copied the 
manners and ways of the Roman Imperial Court and called 
themselves ‘‘ Imperators,’”’ likewise adopted the senatorial robe, 
and this became the official dress of English as well as continental 
nobles. Lastly, the judges, as members of the King’s ‘* Concilium 
Magnum,” not at first distinguished sharply from the House of 
Lords, adopted similar robes. Time has caused a wide differentia- 
tion in the/class of robes worn by different ranks of the peerage, 
but the robes of the Common Law judges are still quite visibly 
of the same general character as that of a peer or a peeress. 
The Chancery judges, being in their origin mere personal ministers 
of the Chancellor, not senators or companions of the King 
himself, never attained to the use of the gorgeous vestments in 
which their King’s Bench brethren garb themselves. 

Mr. Justice Darling goes on to quote a precept of King 
Edward I to jhis ‘‘ Keeper of the Great Wardrobe,”’ instructing 
that official to deliver to the justices of the Common Bench and 
of the Exchequer : “ to each of them for their summer vestments 
for that present year (20 Ed. 1), half a short cloth and one piece 
of fine linen silk; and for the winter season, another half of a 
cloth, colur curt, with a hood, and three pieces of fur of white 
budg . . . with a hood of two and thirty bellyes of minever.”’ 

The learned judge goes on to explain the strange technical 
terms found in this extract. ‘‘ Budge ’’ is mere lambskin; it 
was soon replaced by ermine. ‘‘ Minever’”’ was a green cloth, 
soon replaced by scarlet taffeta. In the reign of Henry VI there 
appeared for a time a violet robe, but this does not appear to 
have lasted long at Westminster, although in the summer term at 
the Law Courts, when not engaged in trying criminal cases, the 
King’s Bench judges still wore a violet-coloured robe. Dugdale 
says that the robes of the judges changed much with the fashions ; 
this was due, no doubt, to the fact that these judicial robes were 
essentially court robes worn by the judge in the King’s ante- 
chamber which he had to attend regularly ; and the court dress 
had its constantly-changing fashions in colour and pattern, until 
it ceased to be the everyday dress of the courtier. Once it 
became an occasional ceremonial dress only, as it did under 
the Stuarts and Hanoverians, the judicial robes, like those of 
the peers and court dress for the gentry as well, became stereo- 
typed and underwent no farther alterations of design or form. 
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But not the judges alone wore ceremonial address in the ancient 
days. Sergeants-at-law, members of the dignified Order of the 
Coif, had their stately robes. Probably it was the possession of 
the awful dignity conferred by their garb which enabled such 
beings as Sergeant Buzfuz to overawe juries and browbeat 
witnesses. With the disappearance of this dread uniform, the 
laity have become restive under any attempts to bully them by 
counsel, and milder manners now prevail in court. King’s 
Counsel and stuff-gownsman, of course, have still their lesser 
robes, and these help undoubtedly to win respect. Anyone who 
has ever crossed the Strand, from Outer Temple to the Law 
Courts, in the full dignity of wig and gown, must have noticed 
how ’bus drivers and motorists make way for the learned attire 
instead of hustling him out of the way unceremoniously as they 
do when he is addressed in the plain attire of the ordinary citizen. 
And readers of Scott’s ‘“‘ Antiquary ”’ will recall how the barber 
explained the growth of Jacobin and revolutionary principles by 
the decay of the practice of wearing wigs by the gentry. There 
were only three wigs in the parish ; no wonder the commonalty 
had ceased to <4 the gentlefolk. There is probably a very 
great deal of truth in all these views: just how much we cannot 
say. 








Reviews. 
The English and Empire Digest. 


Tue Enevisu & Empire Digest, with Complete and Exhaustive Annota- 


tions, being a Complete Digest of every English Case reported from, 


early times to the present day. With additional cases from the Courts 
of Scotland, Ireland, the Empire of India, and the Dominions beyond 
the Seas, and including Complete and Exhaustive Annotations giving 
all the subsequent cases in which judicial opinions have been given 
concerning the English Cases digested. Vol. XIII. Copyholds; Copy- 
right and Literary Property ; Coroners; Corporations; County Courts. 
Butterworth & Co. 


This volume of the Imperial Digest has been produced under the super- 
vision of the same editorial board as recent volumes. There may be a 
few changes, for the work is vast, and requires many co-workers; but 
the familiar names appear upon the title page. The name of the late 
Earl of Halsbury is retained, but with the prefix, ‘‘Commenced under 
the direction of.’’ Happily, there is no such commemorative qualification 
of Sir T. Willes Chitty’s connection with the work, and we hope he will, as 
Editor-in-Chief, bring it to as successful an issue as the ‘“‘Laws’’; and he 
is assisted by Mr. Harry Geen, with Messrs. Harold G. Meyer, R. K. 
Handoo, Barristers-at-Law, and Mr. J. B. Whitmore, Solicitor, and with 
Mr. H. Stephens, as Assistant Colonial Editor, and a sub-editorial staff 
of barristers. The actual contributors of the titles in the volume are: 
Copyholds, Mr. Alfred Fellows and Mr. J. B. Richardson; Copyright, 
Mr. Harold Hardy and Mr. Herbert Bown ; Coroners, Mr. R. K. Handoo ; 
Corporations, Mr. A. Cairns, Mr. C. A. Collingwood, Mr. Frank Gahan 
and Mr. Maurice E. Watts; and County Courts, Mr. Guy B. Lailey, Mr. K. E. 
Shelley and Mr. Herbert Bown. 

At a rough calculation, the volume contains some 6,000 cases, and they 
are taken from some 900 series of reports. The practitioner in course 
of time gets to know a good many of these series. He may even know 
“* Bittleston ” and be able to distinguish “ Bitt. Prac. Cases” and “ Bitt. 
Rep. in Ch.”—rather a misleading short title, for they are not Reports 
in Chancery, but Reports in Chambers, and it was Mr. Bittlestone who 
was privileged to watch in camerdé the first efforts of the judges to grapple 
with the intricacies of the Judicature Acts and Rules. But if “* Bitt.” 
is passably familiar, the reader will find plenty of reports or books drawn 
upon which are quite beyond his ken. “ B.,” for instance, is short for 
Barker’s Gold Law (S. Africa), ‘‘ Clay.” is “‘ Clayton’s Reports and Pleas 
of Assizes at Yorke, 1631-1650”; ‘‘Comb.,” would puzzle a good many, 
but it stands for Comberbach’s Reports, King’s Bench, 1685-1698 ; 
and “ Eag. & Y ” is Eagle and Younge’s Tithe Cases, a little more familiar, 
perhaps, with its four volumes covering cases from 1204-1825. But these 
are only samples of the width of the net which is intended to gather in all 
that exists of reported decisions in the countries that owe allegiance to 
the British Crown. For, in the strict theory of judge-made law, every 
reported decision makes law. 

Coming to the actual contents of the volume, “ Copyholds ”’ is an 
attractive title, both for its historical and practical interest, and because it 
deals with a subject so soon to be of the past. But here are collected all 
the cases which for the next twenty or thirty years or so—the transition 
stage—will still govern titles made to copyhold land which on Ist January, 
1925, so says the Statute Book, is to be automatically enfranchised. In 
particular, the cases on copyhold estates in tail, the estates which grew u 
under the manorial courts in analogy to the estates tail in freehold land, 
which were the result of the operation of the Statute De Donis on conditional 
fees in land of that tenure. Copyholds, weread, were not within De Donis, 
for the weakness and meanness of their estates: Pits and Hockley’s Case, 
1553, cited in Godb. 368, and considered in Royden and Moulster’s Case, 1626, 
Godb. 367. Nevertheless they could be created by special custom, 
though the list of cases on p. 60 leading up to this result seems to show con- 


and special custom, as the source of estates tail in copyhold land. Other 
tenures similar to copyhold tenure, on which the cases are collected, are 
customary freeholds, where the estate is granted by copy of court-roll, 
but is not held at the will of the lord ; ancient demesne, or 7'erra Regis in 
Domesday Book ; and the curious Tenant Right in the North of England 
where land was held on condition of border service, the freehold being in the 
lord. And a long list of interesting cases gives the law of Heriots (pp. 95-99), 
coming down to Zouche v. Dalbiac, L.R. 10 Ex. 172, on the application of 
the Real Property Limitation Acts to heriots. And there is, for con- 
veyancers, the leading cases of Glass v. Richardson, 1852, 2 D.M. & G. 658, 
which avoids a double admittance on a sale by trustees under a will; and 
Baker v. White, 1875, 20 Eq. 166, on the nature of the estates taken under 
a demise of freeholds and copyholds in settlement. 

The other titles in the volume are done with equal thoroughness, but we 
cannot notice them in any detail. Copyright is more a matter of statute 
than of case law, and the statute law was remodelled by the Copyright Act, 
1911. Accordingly the title has the prefatory warning that in considering 
the cases, regard must be had to their date, to the Act under which they 
were decided, and to the effect of subsequent Acts. Most interesting, 
perhaps, of all the cases are Donaldson v. Beckett, 1774, 2 Bro. P.C. 129 ; 
4 Burr. 2408, which defined the nature of copyright at common law, and 
Pope v. Curl, 1741, 2 Atk. 342, which defined the right of the receiver of a 
letter ; and the curious reader will discover that the title page of Punch— 
which is said to immortalize Lord Brougham’s facial peculiarities—was 
successfully protected from piracy in Bradbury v. Marshall, 1843, 1 L.T. 0.8. 
408. We learn from the title ‘‘ Coroners’? that the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench was—and we presume the Lord Chief Justice now is—Chief 
Coroner of England: Sadler's Case, 1588, 4 Co. Rep. 546; and there is 
much other information to be gleaned from the cases as to the ancient 
oftice of coroner, to which, for counties, the freeholders of the county were 
formerly the electors, but which is now in the appointment of the county 
council, or in boroughs, of the borough council; and then, too, there are 
‘franchise coroners”: Hr parte London County Council, 1892, 1 Q.B. 33. To 
a considerable extent the functions of coroners are now regulated by the 
Coroners Act, 1887, to which reference is frequently made throughout 
the title. ‘‘ Corporations”’ is a very full and well arranged title, and 
includes a series of cases on the writ of Quo Warranto by which the validity 
of the appointment of officers is determined ; and to take only one instance, 
it contains the important recent case of Hastings Corporation v. Letton, 
1908, 1 K.B. 378, on the effect of the dissolution of a corporation on a 
lease held by it. The title ‘‘ County Courts ’’ is concerned with practice, 
and it would not have been unnatural to omit this and leave the practitioner 
to his County Court practice book. But this would have been an infringe- 
ment of the fundamental idea of the Digest, which is to be complete and 
exhaustive, and this idea is certainly given effect to, as each succeeding 
volume testifies. 








Books of the Week. 


Private Companies.—Treatise on the Conversion of a Business into 
a Private Limited Company, with annotated forms of Memorandum and 
Articles of Association and other Documents, and some Observations on 
Reduction of Capital. By Cecrm W. Turner, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth 
edition. The Solicitors’ Law Statéonery Society, Ltd. 10s. net. 


The Law of Property Act, 1922.—The New Law of Property, being 
a 4th Edition of Topham’s Real Property. An introductory explanation 
of the Law Relating to Land, showing the changes effected by the Law 
of Property Act,1922. By Atrrep F.Toruam, LL.M., K.C. Butterworth 
and Co. 15s. net. 


Insurance.—The Law relating to Accident Insurance, including Insurance 
against personal accidents, Accidents to Property and Liability for Accidents. 
By A. W. Baker WE trorp, Barrister-at-Law. Butterworth & Co. 35s. 
net. 

Local Government.—Local Government, 1922; Comprising Statutes, 
Orders, Cases and Departmental decisions. Edited by ALEXANDER 
Macmorran, M.A., K.C. Statutes, Orders, Circulars, Memoranda, 
Cases, Decisions. Butterworth & Co. 42s. net. 

Motor Cars.—Mahaffy and Dodson’s Law relating to Motor Cars. By 
Rosert P. Manarry, B.A.,and Geratp Dopson, B.A., LL.B., Barristers- 
at-Law. Second Edition, by C. 8S. Rewcastte, Barrister-at-Law. 22s. 6d. 
net. 

Latin.—Latin Self-taught. By the Natural Method, with Phonetic 
Pronunciation. Thimm’s System. By Joun Tornam, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second edition Revised. E. Marlborough & Co. 3s. net. cloth. 

Legal History.—Law and Order in a Mediaeval Town. By Matcoutm 
Letts, Solicitor. Stevens & Sons, Ltd. Reprinted from the Law Quarterly 
Review, April, 1923. 





The Times correspondent at New York, in a message of 30th ult., says: 
The Carnegie Corporation has given $1,075,000 (£215,000) to finance the 
work of the American Law Institute, which has undertaken an authoritative 
re-statement of the common law in the effort to do away with delays in 
Courts. Mr. Elihu Root is honorary president of the institute, which is 





siderable vacillation between the common law, and the analogy of De Donis, 





composed of eminent lawyers, judges and professors. 
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Correspondence. 


Russian Refugee Lawyers. 
[T'o the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporier.} 


Sir, Although ten thousand refugees have been evacuated from 
Constantinople by the League of Nations, at least double that number 
remains there. Among the latter are twenty-five members of the Russian 
Bar, constituting with their wives and children a body of fifty persons, 
These people, highly educated and gently brought up, are entirely without 
the means to leave Constantinople, and the League of Nations is precluded 
from affording preferential treatment to any special class of refugees, 
however deserving. It is feared that eventually these “ intellectuals ” 
will be extradited to Soviet Russia, thus sharing the fate of others who, 
never to be heard of again, have been so extradited. 

The total cost of evacuating these Russian Barristers with their families, 
and of providing for their maintenance for from two to three months 
after they arrive at their chosen destinations, is estimated at £1,000. This 
is not a large sum for British lawyers to contribute for the relief of their 
colleagues in the extremity of distress. No other source of help is available, 
and we feel it to be our privilege no less than our duty, to make this appeal 
to the members of our Profession in this country confident that it will 
meet with that generous support which is characteristic of them in such 
an emergency. 

Donations may be sent to Professor Hugh Bellot, D.C.L., 2 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4, who will forward them to H.B.M. Commissioner 
at Constantinople to be administered on the spot. 

Puitmore (Chairman of the Executive Council of the 
International Law Association.) 

Ropert Youncer (Treasurer of the International Law 
Association.) 

Dovetas McGaret Hoae (H.M. Attorney-General.) 

Tuos. W. H. Insxir (H.M. Solicitor-General.) 

Ivor Bowen (Treasurer of Gray’s Inn.) 

Joun E. Bankes (Treasurer of the Inner Temple.) 

H. Y. Svancer (Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn.) 

A. Corson Praxe (President of the Law Society.) 

E. Burret. Baccattay (Master of the City of London 
Solicitors’ Company.) 

2, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4, 
Ist May. 








OF THE WEEK. 


House of Lords. 
McDONALD »v. SHAND. 30th April. 


Revenve—Income Tax—Prorits—Perquistres—MANAGER OF COMPANY 
ENTITLED TO COMMISSION OR BoNUS AS WELL AS SALARY-——METHOD OF 
Assessment—Income Tax Act, 1842, 5 & 6 Vict. c. 35, s. 146, Sched. I, 
rules 1, 4. 

The manager of a limited company received for the years 1914 to 1917 
inclusive, in the terms of his employment, a jized salary and also a commission 
or bonus on the company’s net profits. 

Held, that the sums received as commission were p rquisites within th 


meaning of r. 4 of Sched. E of the Income Tax Act, 1842. 


CASES 


This was an appeal from an interlocutor of the First Division of the 
Court of Session as the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, affirming a deter- 
mination of the Commissioners for the General Purposes of the Income 
Tax Acts. The respondent was formerly the general manager of Nobel’s 
Explosives Company Limited, and by the terms of an agreement dated 
19th August, 1914, the company agreed to pay him in remuneration for 
his services a fixed salary of £1,500 a year, and in addition a bonus for 
each twelve months equal to 1} per cent. of the total revenue of the company 
as shown by the profit and loss account, provided that the total remunera- 
tion payable to the respondent should not be less than £4,000 a year. 
The question raised by this appeal was whether this commission fell to be 
assessed on the basis of the actual sum receivable as commission in each 
year of assessment under r. | of Sched. E or on the basis of the average of 
the amounts received in the three preceding years under r. 4 of that schedule. 
Rule 4 provided as follows: ‘‘ The perquisites to be assessed under this 
Act shall be deemed to be such profits of offices and employments as arise 
from fees or other emoluments and payable either by the Crown or the 
subject in the course of executing such offices or employments and may be 
estimated either on the profits of the preceding year or of the fair and 
just average of one year of the amount of the profits thereof in the three 
years preceding.’’ The respondent appealed against certain additional 
first assessments made upon him under Sched. E of the Income Tax Act, 
1842, for the years 1914 to 1917. The respondent as such general manager 
received as remuneration, during the years 1914 to 1917, a fixed salary and 
a commission or bonus on the company’s net profits. During these years, 
and for a series of years before, he was assessed under Sched. E upon the 


amount of salary received by him during the year of assessment, plus an 
amount equal to the average of the bonuses received by him during the 
three years immediately preceding the year of assessment. By the 
additional assessments appealed against, it was proposed to assess both 
salary and bonus upon the amounts received by the respondent in respect 
of each year of assessment. The Commissioners allowed the appeal and 
discharged the additional assessments, and their decision was affirmed by 
the First Division. 

Lord BrrkeNnHEAD said that the only point for determination was whether 
the bonuses under discussion were to be assessed under r. 1 or under r. 4 
of s. 146 of the Income Tax Act, 1842, Sched. E. In considering r. 4 it was 
important to bear in mind that the Legislature had already included 
perquisites inr. 1. The first rule was designed to bring within the charge 
all profits whatsoever, but the object of r. 4 was to deal in a more specific 
manner with profits which varied in amount. The scheme of the first and 
fourth rules was that fixed emoluments, such as salaries, should be assessed 
on the basis of the sum received during the year of assessment, but that 
profits of a variable amount should be assessed on the three years’ average. 
It was impossible to contend that the bonuses payable to the respondent 
were not perquisites within the meaning of r. 4. The appeal should be 
dismissed. 

The other noble and learned Lords concurred.—CounsEL: Hon. W. 
Watson, K.C., and Skelton of the Scottish Bar, with whom were the 
Attorney-General (Sir D. Hogg, K.C.) and R. Hills ; Moncrieff, K.C., and 
Normand, both of the Scottish Bar. Sonicrrors: The Solicitor of the 
Board of Inland Revenue ; Grahames for Moncrieff, Warren, Paterson & Co., 
Glasgow, and Webster Will & Co,, Edinburgh. 

{Reported by 8. E. WiiLLiaMs, Barrister-at-Law.] 


High Court—Chancery Division. 


In re IRONFOUNDERS’ (BRADFORD BRANCH) SOCIAL CLUB 
AND INSTITUTE, P. O. Lawrence, J. 17th April. 
FrrenpLy Socrery—Practice—Winpineg vurp—No S#are CapPiraL— 

Jurispiction—Hicu Court or County Court—Compantgs (Con- 

SOLIDATION) Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 69), s. 131 and 268. 

The proper tribunal to wind up a society registered under the Friendly 
Society's Act 1896, as an unregistered company under 8. 268 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, without share capital, is the High Court, and not 


| the county court. 


In re Victoria Society, Knottingley, 1913, 1 Ch. 167, applied. 

Section 131 (3) of the Companies (Consolidation) Act 1908 does not apply 
to such a case. 

In re North of England Iron and Steamship Insurance Association, 
1900, 1 Ch. 481, applied. 


This was a petition in the High Court to wind up a friendly society, 
which was a working men’s club, and on the petition coming on for hearing 
the question was raised as to whether or not the petition ought to have 
been presented in the county court. The facts were as follows: The club 
had been registered in 1917, under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, but 
was not registered under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. The 
club was a social club consisting of more than seven members, and having 
no share capital. lt was indebted to the petitioners, joiners and con- 
tractors of Bradford, in the sum of £798 16s. 11d. for work done and goods 
supplied. The club had failed to pay this debt after the petitioners had 
applied for payment, and was insolvent. This petition was accordingly 
presented, that the club be wound up under the provisions of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908. It was contended on behalf of the petitioners 
that the High Court and not the county court had jurisdiction to wind up 
the club, because it was a society registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act, 1896, as an unregistered company under s. 268 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, and Jn re Twentieth Century Equitable Friendly 
Society, i910, W.N. 236 and In re Victoria Society, Knottingley, supra, 
were referred to. It was further contended that, although the registered 
office of the club was within the area of the jurisdiction of the Bradford 
County Court, yet that court had no jurisdiction in the first case because 
the society had no share capital, and accordingly s. 131 (3) of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908 did not apply, and the case of Jn re North of 
England Iron and Steamship Insurance Association, supra, which was 
a case under the corresponding section of the Companies (Winding-up) 
Act, 1890, applied; also Jn re Monmouthshire and South Wales, Employers’ 
Mutual Indemnity Society, Lid., 1909 W.N. 6. 

P. O. Lawrence, J., after stating the facts, said: In the circumstances, 
and having regard to the authorities cited to me, this case, in my judgment, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the High Court, and accordingly the 
club will be wound up as prayed.—CounsEL: R. Leigh Ramsbotham. 
Souicrrors: Halligey & Co. ; H. M. Dawson, Bradford. 

[Reported by L. M. May, Barrister-at-Law.]} 


The Times, in its reprints of a hundred years ago, gives for 29th April, 
1823: The solicitors, to remedy the evil of counsel being called from one 
Chancery Court to another, have agreed amongst themselves to give briefs 
to certain counsel for such business as they wish to go before the Chancellor, 
and the same for such as is brought before the Vice-Chancellor. 
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CASES OF LAST SITTINGS. 
High Court—Chancery Division. 


CORY v. DAVIES. P. 0. Lawrence, J. 25th, 26th, 27th February, 
and 8th March. 


EaSEMENT—RiGuT OF WAY—CARRIAGE DRIVE IN FRONT OF TERRACE 
with Gates—ComMon LEssOR—DIFFERENT LESSEES—IMPLIED GRANTS 
AND RESERVATIONS—CoMMON INTENTION. 


Where a lessor granted leases containing covenants by the lessees to lay 
out their plots as a terrace of houses, and a wall and gates at each end were 
built in front of the terrace at the time of the granting of the leases, the Court, 
in order to give effect to the common intention of the parties, implied in the 
leases of each plot the appropriate grant to the lessees and reservation to the 
lessor and his lessees as owners and occupiers of the other plots an easement 
of right of way along the drive and through the gates. 


Hansford v. Jago, 1921, 1 Ch. applied. 
Wheeldon v. Burrows, 1879, 12 Ch. D. 31, distinguished. 


$22, 


This was an action claiming a declaration that the plaintiffs were entitled 
to a certain right of way. The facts were as follows :—The owner of a 
certain piece of land in Cardiff on the south front of the Newport Road, 
divided the land into three building plots, and leased it by three separate 
leases, all dated 8th May, 1857, and for 99 years, the plots being leased 
from east to west to R.C., J.D. and J.C., respectively. In each case the 
lessees commenced to build houses on their respective plots, in accordance 
with the plans and specifications which had been approved of and deposited 
with the architects of the lessor, and signed by him and his lessee. 
Each lease contained certain express reservations to the lessor. These 
reservations did not include the easement of way over the drive to be 
formed between the houses, and the boundary wall fronting the road. 
The successor in business to the original lessors’ architect produced two 
plans, dated respectively July and September 1856; also a specification. 
The plans showed the sites and the boundary walls and entrance gates 
at either end of the drive proposed to be erected. The first of the two 
plans was signed by the lessor’s architect, who acted also for the lessees, 
and was also signed by the builders. The second plan was sealed for the 
Corporation of Cardiff. The specification was signed by R.C. and &., 
the builders. Three houses were erected on the middle plot, and two on 
each of the east and west plots. A boundary wall was erected along the 
road in front of the houses, and it had gates at either end, and there was 
a drive 9 feet wide in front of the terrace houses. Since 1857 the occupiers 
had uninterruptedly used the gates and drive, which were in fact the 
only means of access to their road. The defendant in 1920 bought the 
easternmost house and resided there. In 1878 the house had been assigned 
by R. C. to P. W. without expressly reserving to R. C. any right to the 
part of the drive which was in front of the house so assigned. The defendant 
locked this east gate in 1921, and prevented the occupiers of the other 
houses from using that part of the drive and the gates opposite his house. 
Hence this action by the owners of the other houses in the terrace. There 
were certain inferences of fact drawn by the Court, which were as follows :— 
(1) That early in 1856 the lessees agreed inter se to lay out their plots as 
a terrace, with the approval of the lessor, and to procure building leases 
from him in accordance with their plans and specifications ; (2) That the 
erection of the houses, boundary walls and gates according to the plans 
was started before the leases were granted, and (3) that the lessees shared 
the expenses of such work. 

P. O. Lawrence, J., in the course of a considered judgment, said :— 
The lessor in granting the leases containing the covenants by the lessees 
to lay out their plots as a terrace of houses, was only giving effect to an 
arrangement made between the three lessees, and in effect made himself 
a party to the arrangement, and the Court, in order to give effect to the 
common intention, will imply in the lease of each plot the appropriate 
grant to the lessee and reservation to the lessor, and to his lessees as owner 
and occupiers of the houses. On the other two plots the case falls within 
the second class of cases in which, according to Lord Parker’s speech in 
Pwllbach Colliery Co., Ltd. v. Wordman, 1915,A.C. 634, at page 646, easements 
might impliedly be created. Further, neitherthe general rule laid down in 
Wheeldon v. Burrows, supra, (from which the present case forms one of 
the exceptions), nor the fact that the leases contained certain express 
reservations in favour of the lessor, prevents the Court from implying 
the appropriate grants and reservations. The principle deduced from the 
authorities by Russell, J., in Hansford v. Jago, supra, and applied to the 
facts in that case, is applicable to the facts of the present case. Even 
if the appropriate grants and reservations ought not to be implied, yet 
the three lessees acquired the easement in question as against one another, 
but of course limited to the duration of their terms, since the facts warranted 
the conclusion that they entered into a verbal agreement between them- 
selves that they would lay out their plots and apply to the lessor for building 
leases containing provisions for the erection of buildings in accordance with 
their joint plan, and when the terrace was completed each should have the 
necessary easements over the plots of the others in order to carry out 
their common intention. Such an agreement, though not under seal, 
is enforceable in equity, and the Statute of Frauds will be no defence owing 
to part performance. Further, the defendant is not entitled to succeed 
as against the plaintiffs the executors of R. C. deceased, as he contended, 
on the ground that upon the assignment in 1878 by R.C. to P. W., who 


| Contract—CoMPaANY—ENEMY 


was the predecessor in title of the defendant, there was no express reserva- 
tion in his favour of an easement over so much of the drive as is situate 
on the land assigned, and that therefore anyclaim by his executors would 


| be in derogation of the assignment; but as P. W. on that assignment to 


him no doubt took an easement over so much of the drive as was situate 
on the assignor’s land, it is not unreasonable (especially having regard to 
all the circumstances) to infer that he took it subject to the reciprocal 
easement in favour of his assignor over so much of the drive as was situate 
on the land assigned. There will be a declaration that the plaintiffs 
are entitled to the relief claimed, with liberty to apply for an injunction 
and generally.—CounsEL, Owen Thompson, K.C. and F. Renfield ; Jenkins, 
K.C. and Gavin 7. Simonds. Soticrrors: Kinch & Richardson, for Allen, 
Pratt & Geldard, Cardifi; Pritchard, Englefield & Co., for W. B. Francis 
and Son, Cardiff. 
[Reported by L. M. May, Barrister-at-Law.] 


In re BRITISH INCANDESCENT MANTLE WORKS LIMITED. 
Russell, J. January 29, February 2 and 5, March 5. 

3USINESS—NON-ENEMY ConTROL—TIME 

Contract—Company Wounp vp Berore Time Exprep—DAMaAGEs 

FoR Breacw or CONTRACT—TRADING WITH THE ENEMY AMENDMENT 

Act, 1916 (5 & 6 Geo. 5, c. 105), ss. 1 & 2. 

A claim for damages for breach of contract is not bad because an executive 


| act has made it illegal for the contract to be carried out. 


This was an application to the court to direct the liquidator to admit 
a claim. The facts were as follows :—On the 4th of August, 1914, all 
the shares except five in the British Incandescent Mantle Co. (hereinafter 


| called the Mantle Co.) were held by enemies, and the majority of the directors 


were also enemies. On 24th August, 1914, a board meeting was held and 


| two British directors were appointed, and from that date the management 


| and control of the Mantle Co. was in British hands. 


In December, 1915, 
the Mantle Co. entered into a contract with Falk, Stadelmann & Co. (here- 
inafter called “‘ the Falk Co.”) to supply the Falk Co. with their whole 
output of mantles in consideration of the Falk Co. providing the raw 
materials, and the money required for carrying on the works. This contract 


| was to continue until six months after the declaration of peace between 


England and Germany. In December 1916, the Board of Trade, under 
the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916, ordered the business 


| of the Mantle Co. to be wound up, and appointed a controller who sold the 


business of the Mantle Co. ‘The Falk Co. lodged with tho liquidator 
of the Mantle Co. a claim for damages which was rejected by the liquidator, 
and this action followed. 

RUSSELL, J., after stating the facts, said: It has been contended that 
the claim for damages for breach of contract is bad, because it is a claim 
for damages for breach of a contract which an executive act has made 
it illegal to carry out, the executive act being the winding up order made 


| on December 31st, 1916, by the Board of Trade, under the Trading with 


the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. The argument in effect is that‘a 


| perfectly good contract becomes illegal and therefore cancelled, either 


on the making of the winding-up order or when the business is sold. That 
contention is not consistent with the provisions of ss. | and 2 of the Act, 
which contemplate the revocation or variation of the order and the can- 
cellation only of certain contracts. There is no difference between this 
and the ordinary case of a windingup by the court under the Companies 


| (Consolidation) Act, 1908, and I direct the liquidator to admit the claim. 


Witt—Girr 


CounseL: Upjohn, K.C., and W. £. Vernon; Clauson, K.C., and F. K. 
Archer, K.C. Sorricrrors: Cardew Smith & Ross; Clarke, Rawlins & Co. 
(Reported by L. M. May, Barrister-at-Law.] 
In re GARDNER (No 2): HUEY v. CUNNINGHAM. Romer, J. 
22nd March. 
or Everytaina To Husspanp For LirE—UNATTESTED 
MemoraNpUM CREATING A Trust—THREE PERSONS NAMED IN 
MEMORANDUM—Deatu OF ONE OF THE NAMED PERSONS IN LIFETIME 
or Testatrrix—No Inrestacy. 
Where the court had held that a husband too’ the property of his wife wpon 
the faith of a promise that he would deal with it upon the terms of a memorandum 


| which provided that the money left to the husband should on his death be equally 


divided between A, B and C, and in the event of A not surviving the husband 


| then it should be equally divided between B and C., and B died in the life of 


the husband and wife, and A and C survived the husband and wife. 
Held, that the one third share which would have been payable to B, had she 
survived, was payable to her legal personal representatives. 


This was a summons to determine whether a share was payable to the legal 


| personal representatives of a deceased person or whether the trust thereof 


had failed by reason of the death of that person. The facts were as 


| follows: The testatrix by her will dated the 22rd April, 1909, gave all her 


real and personal estate of every description to her husband for his use 


| and benefit during his life “‘ knowing that he will carry out my wishes.” 


| divided among my nieces and nephews,” M.C., M.O.H.B. and L.B. 


On the 27th April, 1909, she signed a memorandum stating that her wishes 
were that “the money I leave to my husband should on his death be equally 
‘ “ In 


| the event of M.C. not surviving my husband, then the money to be divided 
between M.O.H.B. and L.B. in equal shares. 


| 


This memorandum was not 
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attested. On 9th October, 1917, M.O.H.B. died before the testatrix. On 
9th April, 1919, the testatrix died, and on 14th April, 1919, the husband 
died without having proved the wife's will. The Court of Appeal had held, 
In re Gardner, 1920, 2 Ch. 523, reviewing the decision of Eve, J., 1920, 
1 Ch. 501, that the husband took the corpus subject to his own life interest 
therein as a trustee for the beneficiaries named in the memorandum. 
They declared that a further valid trust was created by the testatrix by the 
said memorandum of her residuary estate after the death of her husband 
in favour of M.C., L.B. and M.O.H.B., and that M.C. and L.B. were 
absolutely entitled to their one-third each, but no order of declaration was 
made as to the one-third share to which M.O.H.B. would have been entitled 
if she had survived the testatrix. This was a summons taken out by the 
executors and trustees of the will of the husband and the legal personal 
representatives of the testatrix, to which legal personal representatives of 
M.O.H.B. and one of the next of kin of the husband were respondents, 
asking what ought to be done with this remaining third share. 

Romer, J., after stating the facts, said: The Court of Appeal in arriving 
at their decision in /n re Gardner, 1920, 2 Ch. 523, were acting on 4 long- 
established principle that, if the owner of property makes a gift of it on the 
faith of a promise by the donee that he will deal with the property in a 
particular way, an obligation so to deal with it is placed upon the donee 
and can be enforced in these courts if the donee becomes entitled. That 
being the principle, there is no reason, unless it can be shown that the 
promise by the husband is a promise to give to the two nieces and the 
nephew conditional on their surviving him, why the property should not go 
to the two nieces and the nephews, and that the niece who predeceased the 
testatrix should not take her one-third share. Accordingly there will be 
a declaration that in the events which have happened the one-third share 
which would have been payable to the niece who predeceased the testatrix 
is now payable to her legal personal representative.—CounseL: H. T. 
Methold ; Farwell, K.C. ; C. D. Myles. Soxicrrors: Burgess, Taylor 
and Tryon; Norman Orfeur, for Cunnington, Son & Orfeur, Braintree; 
Ernest W. Essell, for C. A. Gardner, Canterbury. 

[Reported by L. M. May, Barrister-at-Law.] 


High Court—King’s Bench Division. 
JONES BROS. (HOLLOWAY) LIMITED v. WOODHOUSE. 


Div. Court. 25th January. 


Hrre-Purcuase AGREeEMENT—FURNITURE—SEIZURE BY SHERIFFS FOR 
Non-PAYMENT OF Rent—SuBsequent SaALE—ACTION BY OWNERS OF 
Goops AGAINST OWNER OF HousE FoR Prockeps OF SALE OF FURNITURE 

Owner or Furnirure AWARE, BEFORE SALE, THAT GOODS HAD BEEN 

Seizep— De_ay—Estorre.. 

The hirer of certain goods fell into arrears with the rent of the house in which 
he had caused the goods to be placed. A.combined writ of possession and fi. fa. 
having been issued on be half of the owner of the house, the sheriff's officer seized, 
inter alia, the goods comprised in the hiring agreement, and they were subse- 
quently sold. The owner of the goods sued the owner of the house for money 
received and hed by the latter to the use of the former. The county court 
judge decided in favour of the defendant, on the ground that the plaintiffs, 
though they knew before the sale that the goods had been seized, had made no 
enquiries and given no notice to the sheriff of their rights, and that on the 
ground of ‘‘vigilantibus non dormientibus jura subveniunt” they were not 
entitled to succeed. 

Held, that there being no duty on the plaintiffs to inform the sheriff that 
they claimed the goods, they were not estopped from maintaining the action ; 
that they were entitled to recover such portion of the proceeds of sale as 
represented the proceeds of sale of the goods comprised in the hire purchase 
agreement, and that the appeal must be allowed. 


In October, 1920, the occupant of a house in Paddington entered intoan 
agreement with the plaintiffs in this action, a firm of drapers and house- 
furnishers, for the hire of certain scheduled articles of furniture. The 
scheduled goods were at the hirer’s request put by the plaintiffs upon the 
premises. The hirer fell into arrears with his payments, and in April, 
1921, the plaintifis were in a position to terminate the hiring, and to re-take 
possession of the goods. In March, 1921, the defendant, who was the 
owner of the premises in the occupation of the hirer, obtained judgment 
against him for possession of the premises, and for arrears of rent and costs, 
and on 2nd April, 1921,a combined writ of possession and fi. fa. was issued 
by the defendant's solicitors, and in due course execution was levied upon 
the goods and chattels of the hirer, and the sheriff's officer seized, inter alia, 
the goods comprised in the hiring agreement of October, 1920. The goods 
were sold on 27th April, 1921. In these circumstances the plaintiffs 
commenced proceedings in the county court, claiming from the defendant 
£52 10s. 6d., money had and received by the defendant to the use of the 
plaintifis. The county court judge came to the conclusion that the 
plaintifis were entitled to bring their action in its present form, but, in giving 
judgment in favour of the defendants, said: ‘‘ Some days before the actual 
sale the plaintifls knew that their goods had been seized by the sheriff. 
What do they do then? Nothing. They do not inform the sheriff that 
they claimed the goods, they make no enquiries, and no interpleader 
proceedings are commenced, They might have stopped the sale, but they 
do not doso. The plaintiffs through their manager were told by the hirer 
in April, 1921, that their goods were seized, but for some unexplained reason 
they omit to make any enquiries into the matter and wilfully stand by untiy 





the spring of this year. The maxim ‘ vigilantibus non dormientibus jura | 


subveniunt’ applies, and as between two innocent parties I think the money 
should remain where, owing to the plaintiffs’ negligence’’—with regard to 
making obvious enquiries and enforcing their rights under the hiring 
agreement—“ it has been allowed to go, namely, in the defendant's possession, 
which under the circumstances of this case is a rightful one. There will be 
judgment for the defendant with costs.” The plaintiffs appealed. 

Bar.uacue, J., in delivering judgment, held that as there was no duty 
upon the plaintiffs to inform the sheriff that they made any claim in respect 
of the goods, they were not estopped from maintaining the action on account 
of the delay, and that they were entitled to recover the amount received 
in respect of their share of the goods sold. 

McCarpie, J., concurred, and the appeal was allowed.—CouNsEL : 
Serjeant Sullivan, K.C., and Carthew; J. B. Matthews, K.C., Sandlands 
and #, L. Hadfield. Sottcrrors: Tudor & Rowe ; Routh, Stacey & Castle. 

[Reported by J. L. Dentson, Barrister-at-Law.] 


R. v. MARKHAM: ex parte MARSH. Div. Ct. 27th March. 


BasTARDY—AFFILIATION OgDER—Certiorari—F RrEsH EvipENCE ADDUCED 
Rerusat By Court or AppgaL TO ReE-HEAR CaSE ON DISPUTED 

Question or Fact. 

An affiliation order having been made by justices in respect of a complainant 
(who gave evidence as a single woman, but who, it was ascertained during the 
hearing, was, in fact, married), a rule nisi was obtained on the grounds that, 
additional evidence being forthcoming, the wife was at the material time not 
living separately from her husband, and that the order was obtained by fraud. 


Held that, there being evidence before the justices entitling them to make the 
order, the rule must be discharged, as the court would not in support of a rule 
for certiorari re-hear a case upon further evidence on a disputed question 
of fuct. 

Rule nisi. In June, 1922, an affiliation order was obtained from the 
Chesterfield justices by a complainant in respect of a female child born on 
30th May, 1922, of which she alleged that the man, against whom the 
order was made, was the father. She gave evidence as a single woman, 
but in the course of the evidence it was ascertained that she was married. 
She then stated that she had not seen her husband for eighteen months, 
and in this she was corroborated by the evidence of her mother. She also 
produced a letter from the man against whom the order was made admitting 
that he was the father of the child. On 25th October, 1922, an affidavit 
was sworn by the husband to the effect that he had had connection with 
his wife in August, 1921, and evidence was also forthcoming on affidavit 
that the woman’s mother was aware of this at the time when she gave her 
evidence before the justices. On 30th November, 1922, a rule nisi was 
obtained on the grounds that the order had been obtained fraudulently 
and that it should not have been made in the case of a woman not living 
apart from her husband. An appeal could not be made to Quarter 
Sessions as the time limit had expired. 

Lord Hewart, C.J., in delivering judgment, said that the question 
whether the woman was living with her husband at the material time and 
the question of access of the husband to her were questions of fact. There 
were materials before the justices entitling them to make the order. The 
court would not, in support of a rule for certiorari, re-hear the case upon 
further evidence on a disputed question of fact, and the rule should be 
discharged. 

Saurer and Branson, JJ., concurred, and the rule was discharged. 
Counset: Sandlands and Geoffrey Howard ; Roland Oliver ; G. D. Roberts. 
Soticrrors: King, Wigg & Brightman for Mather & Co., Chesterfield ; 
Stevens, Son & Parkes for Jones & Middleton, Chesterfield. 

{Reported by J. L. Denton, Barrister-at-Law.]} 


CHAPMAN v. HUGHES. Salter, J. 7th, 8th and 9th March. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT—AGREEMENT FOR LEASE—PREMISES NOT TO BE 
USED OTHERWISE THAN AS PrivaTE DWELLING-HOUSE WITHOUT LaND- 
LoRD’s ConseNtT—No TRADE OR BUSINESS TO BE CARRIED ON—BREACH 
or Covenant—Part oF Premises Sus-Let—Usep By SUB-TENANT 
ror Business—Statutory Sus-TeNancy—Errect oF STATUTORY 
SuB-TENANCY ON ORIGINAL Non-staTUTORY TENANCY—INCREASE OF 
Rent anp Mortaace Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920 (10 & II, 
Geo. 5, ¢. 17) ss. 5 (1) (a), (6), and 15 (3). 

An agreement for a lease contained provisions that the premises should 
not, without the written consent of the landlord, be used otherwise than as a 
private dwelling-house, and that no trade or business should be carried on 
thereon. A portion of the premises was, contrary to these provisions, let 
to a sub-tenant who proceeded to carry on a piano business there. Proceedings 
were commenced by the landlord for recovery of possession. Th: sub-tenant 
relied onthe protection of the Increase of Rentand Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) 
Act, 1920. The landlord alleged that the position came within clause (a) 
of 8. 5 8-8. (1) of the statute. 

Held, that the word “‘ tenancy” in clause (a) was not confined to the statutory 
tenancy of the defendant, but extended to the original tenancy under the agree- 
ment, and that there having been a breach of the above-mentioned provisions, 
in that agreement, the breach was an “‘ obligation of the tenancy,” which had 
“* been broken or not performed ” within clause (a). The landlord was therefore 
entitled to possession. 

Action for the recovery of possession of certain premises. The plaintiff 
demised the premises to a tenant in 1915, and the tenant proceeded to 
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occupy the house together with her husband, and other members of her 
family. The agreement for the lease contained terms providing that the 
house should be used as a private dwelling-house only, and that the tenant 
should not permit it to be used for any trade or business without the land- 
lord’s consent in writing, and that the tenant should not do, or permit, 
any act which might be a nuisance to other tenants or to the occupiers 
of adjoining premises. In 1917 the tenant died, and her husband sub- 
sequently sub-let part of the premises to the defendant in this action, 
who was in the piano trade. It was admitted that the tenant’s husband 
had given to the defendant full leave to carry on his business onthe 
premises. The landlord sought to recover possession of the premises, and 
an injunction restraining the defendant from preventing the landlord 
from letting or occupying the house and from interfering with any tenant 
taking possession thereof or of any part thereof. The defendant relied 
on the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, 
and in particular on ss. 5 (1) and 15 (3) of that statute. By s. 5 it is pro- 
vided “(1) No order or judgment for the recovery of possession of any 
dwelling-house to which this Act applies, or for the ejectment of a tenant 
therefrom, shall be made or given unless ’”’—then follow certain reserva- 
tions, amongst which are—‘“*(a) any rent lawfully due from the tenant 
has not been paid, or any other obligation of the tenancy (whether under 
the contract of tenancy or under this Act) so far as the same is consistent 
with the provisions of this Act, has been broken or not performed . . .” 
and (6) a reservation relating to conduct by the tenant amounting to 
nuisance. The plaintiff also relied on s. 5 (1) on the ground that the 
defendant’s position fell within clauses (a) and (b) of that sub-section. 
By s. 15 it is provided: “‘(3) Where the interest of a tenant of a dwelling- 
house to which this Act applies is determined, either as the result of an 
order or judgment for possession or ejectment, or for any other reason, 
any sub-tenant to whom the premises or any part thereof have been lawfully 
sub-let shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be deemed to become 
the terant of the landlord on the same terms as he would have held from 
the tenant if the tenancy had continued.” 

Sauter, J., in delivering judgment, after stating the facts and the con- 
tentions of the parties, said he found as a fact that on the death of the 
tenant there was an implied agreement between the parties that her 
husband should be substituted for her as tenant of the premises and 
should hold them under the obligations and terms of the original 
agreement. There had been a clear breach of the covenant in the 
original agreement not to permit the premises to be used for any trade 
or business without the written consent of the landlord. He did not 
think that the word “ tenancy ”’ in clause (a) of s.-s. (1) of s. 5 of the Act 
was intended to be confined to the statutory tenancy between the plaintiff 
and the defendant, but thought that it also covered the original tenancy. In 
his view the case fell within the words in the clause: “ obligation of the 
tenancy... . has been broken or not’ performed,” and the plaintiff 
was, therefore, entitled to recover possession. With regard to a further 
allegation that the defendant had been guilty of conduct amounting to 
nuisance so as to come within clause (b) of s. 5 (1), his lordship said that 
he did not find (on the facts) that that was proved.—CouNSEL : 
W. Warren ; Oddy. Soxicrrors. H. W. Nicholson ; Gibson & Weldon. 

[Reported by J. L. Denison, Barrister-at-Law.] 








In Parliament. 


New Statutes. 


On 26th April the Royal Assent was given to the following Bills :-— 
Army and Air Force (Annual). 

Fees (Increase). 

William Brown Nimmo Charitable Trust Order Confirmation. 
South Oxfordshire Water and Gas. 

Wallasey Embankment. 


House of Lords. 


25th April. Viscount Astor called attention to the lack of proper 
houses, the need for slum clearances and town planning, and matters 
connected therewith, and after discussion, the Earl of Onslow, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, made a statement as to the 
Government’s policy. 

Dangerous Drugs and Poisons (Amendment) Bill.—Read a Second time 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole House. 

Petroleum Bill.—Considered in Committee. 

Fees (Increase) Bil!.—Read a Third time and passed. 

25th April. Mental Treatment Bill.—Introduced by the Ear! of Onslow. 

The Town Councils (Scotland) Bill—‘‘to amend the law relating to the 
election of town councils in Scotland and to make provision with regard 
to the powers of returning officers at elections of parish councils in Glasgow.” 
Introduced by Viscount Novar. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE BILL. 

Administration of Justice Bill—The Lord Chancellor, in moving the 
Second reading, said that this was the second of three Bills dealing with 
legal procedure which he had undertaken to introduce. The first dealt with 
procedure in criminal cases, and the third, which he hoped shortly to 








introduce, would deal with county courts. The present Bill dealt with 
procedure in civil courts, The greater number of the clauses were of a 
technical nature. There were only three matters to which he desired specially 
to refer. One was the clause dealing with rules. There were seventeen 
or eighteen statutes under which rules relating to procedure could be 
made. Those Acts had got intoa tangle. They were long and difficult 
to follow, and it was proposed in this Bill to pass one clause in the place 
of all of them, giving power to the new Committee to make these rules. 


TRIAL BY JuRyY. 

The second point which he wished to mention was the clause dealing 
with trial by jury. He said:—I think most of us who have had 
experience attach great value to our ancient system of trial by jury. In 
the course of the late great war, in order to save the time of jurors who 
were otherwise empleyed, an Act called the Juries Act was passed which 
greatly cut down the rights of litigants to have their causes tried by jury. 
That was all right in war time, but at the end of the war it was desired to 
get as far as possible back to the old system, and there was a section in 
the Administration of Justice Act passed in the year 1920 which to some 
extent restored the right to trial by jury. But that section has not proved 
satisfactory. It did not go far enough, and, what is more important, it 
was not clear or intelligible even to lawyers. The result is that doubts 
have arisen as to the cases in which a party to the cause of action is or is 
not entitled to have his case tried by jury. We propose in this Bill to 
repeal that section and to put in its place Clause 2 of the present Bill, 
which I hope will prove easy to understand. 

We propose that in all cases which are to be heard in the Chancery 
Division there shall be no right to trial by jury. There is no such thing 
as a jury in the Chancery Court. On the other hand, there are certain 
cases of a certain nature in which we propose to give an absolute right to 
a jury. Those are cases in respect of libel, slander, malicious prosecution, 
false imprisonment, seduction, or breach of promise of marriage. Fraud is 
not included, because there may be cases of fraud which can quite well be 
tried in the Chancery Division. It is also provided that in certain other 
cases the parties may have the right to make application to be tried by a 
jury. It gives them a primd facie right to a jury ; unless in the opinion 
of the Judge it is a complicated case and is more fit to be tried without 
a jury. 

CHANGE IN ASSIZES. 

The only other clause I want to mention is the most important. It is 
Clause 1, dealing with assizes. For many years there has been a good 
deal of discussion as to the number of assizes held at certain towns in the 
country and as to the number of the cases which are tried there. At 
present the rule is that there shall be four assizes in certain counties, in 
some three, and in others two, where there is not enough business to occupy 
the Judges or to justify their presence there more often. The matter may 
be illustrated if I give your Lordships one or two figures dealing with 
certain assize towns—the number of cases, both civil and criminal, heard 
at certain assizes during the last eleven years, from 1911 to 1921 inclusive. 
At Flint the number of cases is 1.9 per year, or less than one per assize. 
At Dolgelly the number of cases is 1.5; at Presteign, in Radnorshire, one 
case in the year, and two assizes are held there each year. There is one 
place where the number of cases is .4 per year ; that is less than half a case 
per year. 

No one has more respect and affection for our old circuit system than I 
have, and although it has been suggested to me, as it was to a good many 
of my predecessors, that the time has come to make a list of places where 
no assize need be held, I have been, and am, most reluctant to take that 
course. I know how much these ancient towns, fallen perhaps in numbers, 
but which have not lost their local patriotism, are attached to the privilege 
of having an assize Judge in their town. They have been accustomed 
for centuries past to see the Red Judge with all his apanage pass through 
theirtowns. It lends importance to the place, and it is of advantage to the 
administration of justice that the whole apparatus of justice should be 
brought to their doors 

The question is what can be done. The matter was referred to a strong 
Committee over which Mr. Justice Rigby Swift presided. That Com 
mittee presented a Majority and a Minority Report. The Majority Report 
recommended two things—first, that there should be power, like an Order 
in Council, to direct that at certain towns assizes should no longer be held ; 
and, secondly, as an alternative or in addition, that there should be power 
with the Lord Chief Justice, as the head of the King’s Bench Division, to 
look into the list before the commencement of any session, and, if he found 
there were not enough cases to justify sending a Judge, that he should be 
entitled to say that on that occasion only the assize should not be held in 
that town, and in that case if there is a prisoner to be tried, or a case to be 
heard, it should be heard in the adjoining assize town. 

The first remedy was a drastic one. It involved the abolition of certain 
assizes. ‘The second is far less drastic, and it means that if in a particular 
instance there are no cases to be tried, or not more than one or two, that 
for that occasion cnly the assize should not be held and the cases tried 
elsewhere. ‘The Minority Report was signed by two members of the Com- 
mittee, one of whom was the late Mr. Disturnal, whose premature death was 
a great loss to his friends and to the Bar. It recommended that the second 
course only should be taken; that there should be no power to abolish 
an assize town, but that there should be this power to direct that assizes 
should be held during any particular session at another town. After 
thinking the matter over very carefully I think it is right for the Govern- 
ment to take only the second and more restricted proposal, and, therefore, 
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we have put in this Bill a clause enabling the Lord Chief Justice, if during 
the session he finds that at any place on the circuit there is no business, or 
no substantial amount of business, to be transacted at the assize, to direct 
that assize shall not on the occasion of that circuit be held at that place. 
I think that is a reasonable solution of an old difficulty. Ido not want to 
abolish assizes in any particular town, but these towns must be reasonable, 
and I do not think they can object to a proposal of so limited a character 
as this. At all events, that is the proposal before your Lordships, and I 
hope you will accept it. 

Viscount Haldane: My Lords, this is one of the Bills which we owe to 
the tireless zeal and industry of the noble and learned Viscount who sits 
upon the Woolsack. No Lord Chancellor has exhibited a greater sense of 
his duty with regard to details. If the details that have to be dealt with 
have been hitherto neglected because they have been uninteresting, there 
is the greater merit in the noble and learned Viscount in taking them up. 
He has now introduced a Bill that is a very useful Bill so far as it goes. 
In his speech he showed his very conservative tone in these matters. 
This is a period when things go gently, and I have little doubt that the 
noble and learned Viscount will find that this Bill will pass the more easily 
on account of its moderation. But I am not sure that he will find it 
possible to stop at what he has done here. 

There are three points with which the Bill deals, and I will take them in 
the order in which they appear. The first is the point regarding assizes. 
There are a great many occasions, as he told us, on which the Red Judge 
goes to a town where there is no business to be transacted. No doubt the 
result is very gratifying for the inhabitants of that town, but it involves 
a waste of public money. I say “ waste’ forthisreason. We have been 
told, and we have it impressed upon us by the Government, that there is no 
money available for anything in the nature of luxury. On that plea we 
have been deprived of numerous small sums, which, in our view, are essential 
for necessaries of life. At every turn money has been cut off because it is 
said that we cannot really afford these things,desirable as they are. But 
when we come to these extra assizes, the cost cannot, indeed, be a great 
sum, but it is something. and if the Government are really in earnest about 
their principle they shouldexpress it in a form which renders it intelligible. 

The Lord Chief Justice may take steps to say that an assize is not to be 
held at a particular town if there is no business, or no substantial business. 
What is meant by “no substantial business’? ? Suppose there is one 
prisoner to be tried. There are those who will say that this is very sub- 
stantial business, because a prisoner ought to be tried in his own district. 
This is said to be saving expense, and to be merciful to the prisoner. I do 
not altogether agree with that. I think that with a little provision towards 
the costs to which the defence is put, you could much more economically 
transfer the trial to a neighbouring and more convenient spot. In this case 
I think that the extreme conservatism of my noble and learned friend has 
led him to put this provision in words which practically make this power 
which is given to the Lord Chief Justice very nearly nugatory, but I accept 
it as a recognition at last accorded to the fact that the unlimited circuit 
system that we have inherited can be reformed. 

It could not be reformed easily because so many Members of Parliament 
were backed by their constituents, their town clerks and other people, to 
object to any change which would take away the spectacle to which they 
conceived themselves entitled because they have always enjoyed it. My 
noble and learned friend has at last done something in introducing, not a 
thin edge, but a microscopic edge. And yet a miscroscopic edge may 
in the end prove valuable. There is a principle in this clause, and for that 
I express myself grateful. 

Then I come to the second point, the question of trial by jury. There, 
I believe, the noble and learned Viscount has done quite right. He proposes 
to restore the system to what it was before the war. . . 

I now come to what interests me more than either of these two things— 
I refer to the clauses from clause 15 onwards ; that is to say, the last part 
of the Bill, The Lord Chancellor there proposes certain administrative 
reforms in regard to the machinery of the Courts. The Judges are one 
thing, but the execution of the Judges’ decrees is quite another thing. 
It requires a vast amount of administrative machinery, which exists to-day, 
but the difficulty is that there are no adequate opportunities for getting 
at its defects. The Lord Chancellor cannot supervise it with any closeness. 
No man is more industrious than the noble and learned Viscount on the 
Woolsack, but it is beyond the power of a human being to supervise 
efficiently the enormous mass of administrative work with which he has 
to deal in connection with the immense staffs of the Courts, of the county 
courts, of the bankruptcy system, and of the various things which have to 
be taken into account before you can ever complete the administration 
of justice. 

This Bill proposes to make certain changes. So far as I can judge they 
are improvements, but I cannot tell, and I venture to say that the Lord 
Chancellor himself cannot adequately tell. I occupied for three years the 
office which my noble and learned friend now fills, and I satisfied myself 
that it was wholly impossible for the Lord Chancellor to get through more 
than one third of the work which is put upon him. He can get through it, 
but as the late Lord Herschel! said, it was never really possible to do more 
than one third of it properly, because there is not time enough in the day 
to superintend the vast variety of things for which the Lord Chancellor is 
responsible. 

When one comes to this administrative side of justice, the difficulty is, 
I think, greater than in any other regard. That is why some of us have 
long felt that a reform must come which will distribute the work of a 





Minister of Justice between two Ministers of Justice, the Lord Chancellor, 
who will always be the constitutional adviser of the Government and 
responsible for the higher judicial appointments, and another Minister, it 
might be the Home Secretary, who will take charge of the machine, and 
will see that thorough investigations are made before changes are introduced. 
Such investigations can be made only if you have a staff adequate to make 
them. My noble and learned friend has a most able and competent 
Principal Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, but he again has no staff 
adequate for his work. I know something of administration and what it 
means. I have had a great deal to do with the Civil Service, and have a 
great deal to do with it to-day in a semi-official capacity, and I realise 
that it is becoming clearer and clearer that in the distribution of business 
between the various Departments you get into confusion unless you have 
your principles worked out and know the details of the lines on which 
you are going to operate. 

The later part of this Bill raises questions of that kind, not in an acute 
form, but yet in a form which to the practised eye renders it clear that 
there are questions which ought to be very carefully sifted and administered 
before you can say that they are disposed of. I am saying that, not by 
way of raising any objections to this Bill. So far as I can judge, these 
later clauses of the Bill introduce very useful reforms; but it is living from 
hand to mouth to reform in this fashion, and I feel that at some later stage, 
perhaps not in my time, much more complete change will have to be made 
before the reforms at which these clauses aim can be carried out. For the 
rest, I think the Bill is a valuable Bill and I hope your Lordships will 
pass it. 

After speeches from Viscount Long of Wraxall, Lord Parmoor, Lord 
Gainford and Lord Clwyd, the Lord Chancellor replied, and the Bill was 
read a Second time and committed to a Committee of the Whole House. 


Tue JupICATURE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Bill.—The Lord Chancellor, 
in moving the Second reading, said: ‘‘ My Lords, this Bill, as the title 
shows, is a pure consolidation measure. The procedure in the Supreme 
Court is dealt with now by some eighty or more Acts of Parliament, and 
the time has come when they should be consolidated and simplified so 
that anyone who wants to know the procedure of our Courts should have 
a simple code to which he can refer. The Bill proposes to repeal wholly 
forty-three Acts of Parliament and to repeal and incorporate partly forty- 
two other Acts. Those figures alone, I think, will prove to the House 
that this may be a very useful stage in the process of consolidating our 
law and reducing the number of statutes to which reference has to be 
made. I beg to move that the Bill be now read a second\time.” 

Viscount Haldane: My Lords, this is really a very valuable Bill, and 
I am glad to see, if I am right in the inference I draw from the Schedule, 
that the whole of the Judicature Acts are repealed. Perhaps that is not 
so, but some of them are. In the latter case it would be of the utmost 
convenience to have those Acts consolidated also, but the field is really 
so large that I have not ventured to come to any conclusion in regard 
to it. They are momentous when you come to look into the provisions 
of procedure, and on some subsequent occasion the noble and learned 
Viscount may be able to do it. The Billis a very useful one. At present 
we have to wade through a mass of Statutes in order to find out the law 
as to procedure upon a vast variety of points. I think this Bill is another 
tribute to the indefatigable assistance which my noble and learned friend 
is giving in looking into the difficulties and having them removed. It 
is a consolidation Bill, and will go to the Committee on Consolidation 
Bills. 

Bill read a second time and referred to the Joint Committee on Con- 
solidation Bills. 

Railways (Authorisation of Works) Bill.—On the motion of Lord 
Somerleyton, read a Second time and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House. This Bill proposes to raise from £100,000 to £500,000 
the limit of expenditure under s. 16 of the Railways Act, 1921. 

Dangerous Drugs and Poisons (Amendment) Bill.—Considered in Com- 
mittee and reported without amendment. 


House of Commons. 


Questions. 
JUDGMENT DEBTORS (EXECUTIONS). 


Mr. Leacn (Bradford, Central) asked the Attorney-General if he is 
aware that great hardship is being caused to judgment debtors by reason 
of executions being issued for instalments of a judgment debt and costs 
whereby the same goods are being seized over and over again, with conse- 
quent recurring costs of executions and possession fees; and if he will 
cause to be inserted in Order 25, Rules 8 and 10, of the County Court Rules, 
1903 to 1914, instructions governing the granting of leave to issue execution 
for a less amount than the judgment debt and costs, and also governing the 
granting of leave to issue execution after two years have elapsed ? 

The ArrorNeY-GENERAL : The answer to the first part of the question 
is in the negative. In reply to the latter part of the question, no complaints 
have been received of an abuse of the present procedure, and I am not, 
therefore, prepared to adopt the hon. Member's suggestion. (25th April.) 
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HOUSE DRAINAGE RATE. 

Mr. SuerrEerson (Hereford, Leominster) asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture how many protests he has received against the incidence of the Ouse 
drainage rate; and if he proposes to take such action as will prevent 
further hardship accruing from the activities of the drainage board pending 
amendment of the scheme ? 

Sir R. Sanpers: I have received protests signed by approximately 
3,500 persons. In reply to the second part of the question, I have no power 
to interfere with the exercise by the Ouse Board of the statutory powers 
conferred upon them under their Order. I understand, however, that 
expenditure is at present being confined to emergency works only. On 
the general question of the Ouse Order, my Department is in the closest 
consultation with the Ouse Board. 

COMMON PASTURE. 

Mr. Noget Buxvon (Norfolk, Northern) asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether the county councils have in any cases created commons in con- 
nection with the provision of small holdings; and, if so, whether he will 
give figures showing the number and the approximate total acreage ? 

Sir R. Sanpers : I presume that the hon. Member refers to the provision 
of common pasture for tenants of small holdings provided by county 
councils, I have no detailed information as to any such provision, but I 
am advised that the acreage let in this way is very small. (30th April.) 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

Major Burnte (Bootle) asked the Prime Minister whether The Workmen’s 
Compensation (Anglo-French Convention) Act, 1909, is working satis- 
factorily; and, if so, will he take steps to conclude a similar convention 
with the Government of the Dominion of Canada ? 

Mr. Bripcreman : I have been asked to reply. The answer to the first 
part of the question is, so far as the Home Office is aware, in the affirmative. 
No special need for entering into a similar arrangement with Canada has 
so far shown itself, as, generally speaking, the Canadian Acts provide for 
reciprocal treatment in regard to compensation ; but the whole question 
of reciprocity in this matter is under consideration. 





LAW OFFICERS (FEES). 

Mr. Hayes (Liverpool, East) asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
what scale the Law Officers of the Crown receive fees in addition to their 
salaries ; and what was the amount received by them for the last twelve 
months for which the figures are available ? 

Mr. Batpwin : The scale of fees is set out in a Treasury Minute dated 
5th July, 1895, which the hon. Member will find in House of Commons 
Paper 431, Session 2 of 1895. The latest year for which the figures asked 
for in the second part of the question are available is 1921 and 1922 and the 
fees paid were : 

£ w«¢ 

Attorney-General .. 24,170 13 2 

Solicitor-General .. ee as as 0% -- 9,723 17 0 

I would point out, that owing to Prize Court and other War work, this was 

an exceptional year, and the average for the last ten years (including 
1921-22) was : 

£ s. d. 

13,091 4 3 


Attorney-General .. 
8,486 10 4 


Solicitor-General 


MAINTENANCE ORDERS (ENFORCEMENT) ACT, 1920. 

Mr. Briant (Lambeth, North) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in which of His Majesty’s Dominions have reciprocal 
provisions been made for the enforcement of separation orders under The 
Maintenance Orders (Enforcement) Act, 1920 ? 

THE Unper-SEcRETARY OF STATE FOR THE CoLontes (Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore): The Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement Act), 1920 
has been extended by Order in Council to the following Dominions, Colonies 
and Protectorates as the result of reciprocal legislation on their part : 


Ashanti. Malta. 
Australia—Northern Territory. Mauritius. 
Barbados. New Zealand. 
Basutoland. Nigeria. 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. Northern Rhodesia. 


Nyasaland Protectorate. 
Queensland. 
Saint Lucia. 


Bermuda. 
British Guiana. 
British Solomon Islands 


Protectorate. Saint Vincent. 
Ceylon. Seychelles. 
Cyprus. Sierra Leone. 
Falkland Islands. Somaliland Protectorate. 
Fiji. South Australia. 
Gambia. Southern Rhodesia. 
Gibraltar. Straits Settlements. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Swaziland. 
Gold Coast. Tasmania. 


Trinidad and Tobago. 
Uganda Protectorate. 
Western Australia. 


Gold Coast—Northern Territories. 
Grenada. 
Hong Kong. 


Kenya. Zanzibar Protectorate. 
Loeward Islands. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS (ADMINISTRATION OF SAAR DISTRICT). 


Sir Joun Simon (by Private Notice) asked the Prime Minister whether it 

is the fact that at the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva last week, which was attended by the Minister of Education as 
sritish representative, a proposal was brought forward to issue a decree 
by the authority of the League of Nations as the body responsible under the 
Treaty of Versailles for administration of the Saar, which made it an 
offence punishable by fine or imprisonment to criticise publicly, by speech 
or writing, the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles or the action of the 
League of Nations; what attitude the British representative took in dealing 
with this proposal, and whether it is the fact that this proposal has been 
adopted by the Council of the League without any dissentient vote ? 

Mr. Batpwiy : I would refer the right hon. Gentleman to the answer 
given yesterday by my hon. Friend the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to the hon. Member for Accrington (Mr. C. Buxton); but, since 
receiving notice of the question, I have had the opportunity of consulting 
my right hon. Friend the President of the Board of Education. I under- 
stand that the firstand third parts of the question are substantially accurate. 
With regard to the second part of the question, my right hon. Friend will 
be prepared, in accordance with precedent, to make a statement to the 
House in regard to the proceedings of the Council in which he took part. 

Mr. BALDWIN suggested that this might be done on the Foreign and 
Colonial Services votes (Class V) to be taken shortly. (lst May.) 





New Bills. 

Women’s Enfranchisement Bill—‘‘ to extend the suffrage to women on 
the same terms as men ’’; Mr. Foot, on leave given. [Bill 112.] (25th April.) 

Forestry (Transfer of Woods) Bill—‘‘to provide for the transfer of 
certain properties to the Forestry Commissioners ; and to amend the 
Forestry Act, 1919 ; and for purposes in connection therewith ’’ : Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. [Bill 110.] 

Trades Disputes Act (1906) Repeal Bill—‘ to repeal the Trades Disputes 
Act, 1906’: Mr. Gerald Hurst, on leave given. [Bill 111.] (1st May.) 


Committee. 
BETTING DUTY. 


Ordered 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the question of 
imposing a duty on betting, and to report whether such a duty is desirable 
and practicable.’’ 
Ordered— 

“‘ That the Committee do consist of Nineteen Members ”’ : Colonel Gibbs. 

Sir Leonard Brassey, Sir Alfred Butt, Mr. Cautley, Mr. Foot, Mr. Forestier- 
Walker, Mr. William Graham, Mr. David Grenfell, Major Sir George 
Hamilton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Lyle-Samuel, Sir Henry 
Norman, Mr. Rawlinson, Sir Beddoe Rees, Mr. Rentoul, Sir Berkeley 
Sheffield, Lord Stanley, Mr. Gershom Stewart, and Mr. Cecil Wilson 
nominated Members of the Committee. 
Ordered— 

“That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records.”’ 
Ordered— 

‘*That Nine be the quorum ’’: Colonel Gibbs. 

Bills in Progress 

25th April. Housing, &c. (No. 2) Bill—On motion of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, read a Second time by 340 to 140, and committed to a Standing 
Committee, a motion for committal to the Whole House being rejected 
by 310 to 75. 

27th April. Prevention of Unemployment Bili—Motion by Mr. William 
Graham for Second Reading rejected by 166 to 142. 

30th April. Local Authorities (Emergency Provisions) Bilh—As amended 
in the Standing Committee, considered and read a Third time. 

Protection of Animals (Amendment) Bill—Read a Second time and 
committed to a Standing Committee. 

Ist May. Slaughtering of Animals Bill—On motion of Sir A. Shirley 
Benn, read a Second time and committed to a Standing Committee. 

2nd May. Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions (Con- 
tinuance) Bill—Read a second time and considered in Committee; read a 
third time. Mr. Neville Chamberlain undertook that the new Rent 
Restriction Bill should be introduced and printed, at least in the first 
fortnight after Whitsuntide, and he hoped earlier. 


Bill Withdrawn. 


Safeguarding of Industries Act (1921) and Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) 
Act (1920) Repeal Bill—Order for Second reading read and discharged : 
Bill withdrawn. (26th Apr il.) 





It is stated that Messrs. Gisborne, Woodhouse and Co., solicitors, of 
Temple-avenue, have issued on behalf of their client, Mr. Art O’Brien, 
a writ against the Home Secretary, claiming damages under the Habeas 
Corpus Act for false imprisonment. Mr. Bridgeman has accepted service 
of the writ through the Treasury solicitors. 
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New Orders. 


Foreign Office. 

BELGIUM AND TRADING WITH THE ENEMY LEGISLATION. 

Notes were exchanged by His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and the Belgian Ambassador at the Court of St. James 
on the 16th/28th ultimo concluding two reciprocal Agreements (“‘ A” 
and “ B ’’) relating to businesses wound up under Trading with the Enemy 
legislation. 

2 It is understood by the British and Belgian Governments that 
the Agreements apply only to property, rights and interests belonging 
to Belgian or British subjects, as the case may be, at the outbreak of war ; 
that they apply to British and Belgian subjects wherever resident ; and 
that Agreement ‘“‘ B”’ does not apply in the case of liquidations which 
have been closed before the date of the conclusion of the Agreement, but 
unpaid claims of British or Belgian creditors, as the case may be, against 
such businesses will be met, pari passu with any unsatisfied claims of 
other creditors that may be entitled torank, out of any assets of the business 
not yet distributed, unless the latter shall have already been credited 
to the German Government through the Clearing Offices under Article 297 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

3. The text of the Agreements, which were brought into operation 
on the 16th ultimo, has been published in the “ Board of Trade Journal ” 
of the 1 9th instant. 

Foreign Office, 8.W.1. —- 


Ministry of Health. 


BUILDING MATERIALS COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed to watch the prices of Building Materials, 
held their first meeting at the Ministry of Health yesterday. Sir Halford 
Mackinder presided. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of Health, 
in addressing the Committee, emphasised the important bearing of their 
work on the new housing proposals of the Government. Sub-Committees 
were appointed to take preliminary steps. 

Ministry of Health, 

Whitehall, S.W.1, 

2nd May, 1923. 

The Railway Rates Tribunal. 
WORKMEN’S FARES AND SEASON TICKETS. 

Notice is given by the Railway Rates Tribunal, 2, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
that the railway companies have submitted, pursuant to judgment of 
the Tribunal dated March 22, provisional proposals in respect of the forms 
of schedule of charges for the conveyance of workmen, ordinary season 
ticket rates, and traders’ season ticket rates. Copies of the proposals 
may be obtained from Mr. G. Cole Deacon, secretary, Rates and Charges 
Committee, Euston Station, N.W.1, price 6d. 

Any body or person desiring to be heard on the consideration of the 
proposals must lodge six copies of their or his written objections with the 
secretary of the Railway Rates Tribunal, at the address given above, not 
later than Monday, 14th May. The Tribunal will hear the railway com- 
panies in support of the proposals, and objectors who have lodged written 
objections thereto, at 11 a.m. on Tuesday 29th May, at a place in London 
to be notified later. 











Societies. 


The Law Society. 
GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting of the Law Society, convened for the purpose 
of considering the report of the Special Committee of the Council upon 
Poor Persons Procedure (see p. 459 ante) was held at the Society’s Hall, on 
Friday, the 27th ult., Mr. Arthur Copson Peake (Leeds, President) occupying 
the chair. Among those present were Mr. Robert William Dibdin (Vice- 
President), Mr. Charles Edward Barry (Bristol), Mr. Harry Rowsell Blaker 
(Henley-on-Thames), Mr. John James Dumville Botterell, The Rt. Hon. 
Sir William James Bull, Bart., M.P., Mr. George Herbert Charlesworth 
(Manchester), Mr. Alfred Henry Coley (Birmingham), Mr. Cecil Allen 
Coward, Sir Homewood Crawford, Mr. Weeden Dawes, Mr. Richard Farmer 
(Chester), Mr. Walter Henry Foster, Mr. Herbert Gibson, Sir John Roger 
Burrow Gregory, Mr. Leonard William North Hickley, Mr. Randle Fynes 
Wilson Holme, B.A., Mr. Arthur Murray Ingledew (Cardiff), Sir Charles 
Elton Longmore, K.C.B., V. D. (Hertford) , The Hon. Robert Henry Lyttelton 
M.A., Mr. Charles Mackintosh, LL.D., Mr. Philip Hubert Martineau, B.A., 
Mr. Charles Gibbons May, Sir Charles Henry Morton (Liverpool), Mr. Robert 
Chancellor Nesbitt, M.P., Mr. George William Rowe, Mr. Charles Leopold 
Samson, Mr. Samuel Saw, Mr. Herbert Harger Scott, LL.B. (Gloucester), 
Mr. Charles Scriven, LL.B., O.B.E. (Leeds), Sir Walter Trower, and Mr. 
Robert Mills Welsford, M.A., LL.B. (members of the council), Mr. E. R. 
Cook (secretary), and Mr. H. E. Jones (assistant secretary). 

Tue Late Mr. Garrett. 

The PrestpEnt said that before commencing the proceedings of the 
meeting he thought it only right to refer to the sad loss which the council 
and the profession had just sustained in the sudden death of their very 
highly esteemed colleague, Mr. Samuel Garrett. He had been a member 


of the council since the year 1905, and had served with distinction as 
president of the Society in that most critical year of the war, 1917-18. 
In the obituary notice which appeared in The Times of the previous day 
it was stated that Mr. Garrett’s name was generally recognised as standing 
for all that was best in legal practice in the City. It was hardly necessary 
for him to say that those words found an echo in the hearts of all those 
privileged, as the members of the council had been for so many years, 
to be associated professionally and in friendship with Mr. Samuel Garrett. 
He was a man of brilliant talents and of outstanding ability and judgment, 
and these talents and this ability had been placed untiringly and ungrudgingly 
at the service of the profession which he honoured and adorned. Only a 
week before, at the last meeting of the council, Mr. Garrett took a leading 
part in the discussion of matters of deep professional interest. His faculties 
were undimmed and his words commanded unquestioned respect: On the 
morning after his death a letter was received by the secretary, written in 
his own handwriting, which indicated constant interest in the Society and 
its affairs, and the meeting might believe, therefore, that it was with no 
ordinary sense of grief and consternation that his colleagues received the 
news that he had passed away. He (the president) felt sure that the 
meeting would desire to join with him in expressing to Mrs. Garrett and 
her family their profound sympathy with them in their severe bereavement, 
their sense of loss and their gratitude to Mr. Garrett for his untiring efforts 
on behalf of their profession. 
Poor Persons’ PROCEDURE. 

The PrestpEnt said the members had been called together in accordance 
with a resolution passed at the last general meeting with reference to Poor 
Persons’ Procedure. The report of the Special Committee of the council 
upon the subject had been sent to all the members and the council proposed 
to send it to the Lord Chancellor. The report had been arrived at after 
much deliberation, and he hoped the meeting would approve it. The 
subject was by no means an easy one, and, speaking personally, he wished 
the crisis could have been weathered for another six or nine months, as 
there were signs that the pressure in the number of cases was abating and 
that, in the period he had mentioned, normal times would, he hoped, come 
again and the stress would have gone. He would call upon Sir Roger 
Gregory, who had taken a great interest in the report and to whom they 
were much obliged for his efforts, to say a few words upon it. 

Sir Roger Grecory said that he wished some other member of the 
committee interested in the views of the report could have taken his place. 
He only rose in response to the president’s invitation and with the view 
of giving, to the best of his ability, any member who might wish for any 
further information a reply to his enquiries. But he did hope that in 
considering the report the meeting would adopt a wise and dignified attitude 
in not directing their attention to the remuneration which they could make 
out of these Poor Persons’ cases, but that they would strive first to consider 
how the honour of the profession could best be maintained. They might 
start, he thought, from the report of Mr. Justice Lawrence’s Committee, 
a report which was based on the enquiry which took place after the system 
had been in operation for a very considerable time, a system under which 
there was a sort of partial remuneration, so much being paid for each case 
and an allowance being made for office expenses. That committee, on 
which the Society was represented, and which was composed of most 
experienced persons, reported strongly against the idea of partial remunera- 
tion. It was, quite apart from the evidence which was adduced to them, 
considered that that system involved nothing less than a public scandal. 
Considerable profits were being made out of the Poor Persons’ cases. Cases 
were taken in bulk, and there were very gross instances in which little 
or nothing had been done for the remuneration, and this was an unsatis- 
factory method of procedure. The report of the council entirely agreed 
with the finding of the committee. The meeting had therefore to approach 
the subject from the point of view that they could not ask for, or seek to 
obtain, any remuneration, in Poor Persons’ cases. It would seem, from the 
notice of motion which had been given with regard to the matter which 
appeared on the business paper, that some people had the idea that remunera- 
tion might be obtained and that if it was to be obtained it should be obtained 
from the State. If this were agreed to it would be a matter for regret, 
for if there was State remuneration there would be State control, and he 
ventured to think that it was not in the interest of any of them that another 

State department should be organised, especially one which dealt with the 
conduct of the business which ought to be done by themselves. It would, he 
thought, be opening a way to what might eventually lead to a very great 
injury to the profession, and it might be that they might—not in their 
time, perhaps, but in the time that followed them, if such a department 
for the conduct of Poor Persons’ cases were started—find it would be a 
department for the conduct of Poor Persons’ cases, with the omission of the 
word “ poor.” He believed that to be a serious danger to the profession, 
and he wanted the meeting to consider it. The solicitors had been asked 
to help in this difficulty, and he did not believe that there were any members 
of the Society who, when they were asked to assist poor persons in obtaining 
justice which they could not obtain for themselves, would abstain from so 
doing. He doubted whether there were any members of the Society who 
would say that the profession should refuse that help unless they were 
adequately remunerated for their services. The profession had to meet 
the request that had been made and they had to do the best they could 
under the circumstances. But, although they were willing to do that, 
they had at least the right to ask that the road should be made as easy 
for them as possible ; that was to say, that the procedure should be adapted 
and altered so as to make the direction of their assistance as wide as possible 





and so as to enable those who were so desirous if that alteration were made, 
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to render the assistance which, under the present rules, they were unable to 
give. Turning to the suggestion in the report that the undefended divorce 
cases should be referred to the county courts, he said he knew that there 
were far abler minds than his who were opposed to that course, but he 
failed to appreciate their reason. He found it difficult to understand why 
the court which, after all, was the poor man’s court, should be a court 
which was precluded from trying poor men’s cases. It must be remembered 
that the mere conduct, or the mere civil procedure of Poor Persons’ cases 
was no very great difficulty ; that could be done with very little trouble. 
But the difficulty was created by the enormous mass of Divorce Court cases. 
He believed he was speaking the fact when he said that seventy or eighty per 
cent. of the Poor Persons’ cases were divorce cases. The county courts 
had no jurisdiction over divorce cases, and every one of such cases must 
be brought up for trial in London, or else tried, under the recent rules, 
at the assizes. And the great difficulty in dealing with those cases was 
not the solicitors’ charges, but the expenses of the witnesses. The solicitor 
was more or less willing to do the work for nothing, but the hotel-keeper, 
the private detective, the doctor, the chambermaid, the hotel porter, all 
required to be paid to give their evidence, and that was where the expense 
was involved. If these people—the witnesses—were brought, say, from 
Cumberland to Liverpool, or from the West of England to London, it added 
enormously to the expense of the cases. The members would be somewhat 
surprised to see from the report that, although these cases were tried at 
some assize towns at present, it was only a few selected towns where the 
cases were permitted tobe tried. While, for instance, a divorce case could 
be tried at Exeter, it could not be tried at Bristol. The report suggested 
the decentralisation of cases. If they were to be tried at assizes at all, 
let them be tried at all assizes. But thecouncil felt that the real remedy— 
and he was speaking as a person who had a large London agency practice— 
was to decentralise the trials and take the work away from London. There 
should be trial in the county courts all over the country, where the solicitor 
would be able to carry through the work from start to finish, and where 
he could act as advocate himself; where there was no necessity for him 
to take the additional trouble of preparing a brief and instructing counsel 
in the work the solicitor had himself todo. In the county courts would be 
found a number of young solicitors to whom the business would not only 
give practical experience, but would also give the important advantage of 
getting their names known And it seemed to the council that the obvious 
solution to the congestion of cases in London must be that the business 
should be transferred to the county courts. This recommendation was 
made by Mr. Justice Lawrence’s Committee, and by Mr. Coley and by 
the late Mr. Goddard. This was no new remedy, for that committee in 
1919 made the same recommendation. Speaking for himself, he should be 
glad to be relieved of the—he was going to say intolerable—burden of 
these divorce cases conducted on behalf of, poor persons. He did not think 
that anybody who had had to deal with these cases—certainly no layman— 
could really appreciate the labour which was involved. They involved 
far more labour than the cases on behalf of educated persons. The persons 
were generally more or less ignorant and they were unable to give one a 
consecutive story. They were nearly all ungrateful. Only those who 
actually conducted these cases could realise what an enormous burden 
they were. And he did think that the solicitor branch of the profession— 
he did not know that they wanted it—had not received that need of com- 
mendation which they were entitled to receive for the extraordinarily difficult 
work in this respect which they had conducted. He knew that there were 
many firms who had been unable to take these cases, because they were 
inexperienced in the work. Had they found themselves so experienced, 
they would have been willing to help, and they would have been glad if 
they could be of use in other ways. But he did think that, taken as a 
whole, the solicitor branch of the profession had made a very great sacrifice 
in endeavouring to carry out the request of the authorities and that they 
did deserve some measure of congratulation on what they had achieved. 
If he were to mention the names of the committee, the meeting would 
know that they were men experienced in this work. They had held an 
extraordinary number of meetings and had had the very greatest difficulty 
in coming to a conclusion. But they did believe that it was absolutely 
wrong to ask for any State aid; that it would be absolutely dangerous to 
do anything which would encourage the formation of a State department ; 
and it was up to them to do the best they could to help in this difficulty, 
But to enable them to help, the authorities must, as he had said, make the 
road as easy as they could. He was quite certain that any useful suggestion 
which anybody could make to the council before the report went in would 
be readily welcomed. He would be glad if any such suggestions were made 
and to answer any questions 

Mr. Henry ANDERSON (London) said that, in response to the invitation 
of Sir Roger Gregory, he wished to express his entire concurrence in the 
remarks he had made, but he should like to ask him why the jurisdiction 
of the county courts was to be limited to the provinces? It appeared to 
him that differential treatment ought not to be meted out to the London 
courts. The metropolitan courts were surely as competent to deal with 
undefended divorce cases as were those in the provinces, and the advocates 
were equally able. He should be glad to be enlightened as to the reason 
the metropolitan courts should receive different treatment from those in 
the provinces. 

Mr. J. J. Dopp (London) said that they who had had experience in Poor 
Persons’ work knew that such work was almost entirely confined to divorce 
cases. Undefended divorce cases were the only cases that could be heard 
at the assizes. If they were defended the parties had to come from whatever 
distance it might be to London. That was a very grave state of things, 
and, now that the experiment was being tried of taking undefended cases 





at the assizes, he could see no reason why undefended divorce cases should 
not be taken in the county courts. In his opinion, all cases ought to be 
commenced, in the county court and not in the High Court of Justice, 
which should be a Court of Appeal. The county court was the court of 
the poor people, and it was almost prohibitory to require poor people to 
bring their cases in the High Court. Under present day difficulties it was 
almost prohibitory for them to bring them in the county courts. He had 
been sitting as a poor man’s lawyer for many years past at a settlement, 
assisting poor people in their troubles. He saw, more or less, fifty or sixty 
people at each sitting, and in a great many of the cases which were brought 
forward he told them that their’s was a good case and ought to be fought. 
Many of these were Workmen’s Compensation cases, and he had also to say, 
“You will have to find 3ls. for the plaint and £2 10s. when fhe case is 
heard. After that, you will have to get it fought in the court and will 
have to bring up your witnesses. The insurance office will bring counsel 
against you, and if you lose you will have to pay a bill of costs of £50. 
Have you got £50?” The answer usually was, ‘“‘No. I am smashed up 
and have not got fifty pence.” And there was an end of the matter. 
They knew that one of the causes of the trouble to-day was the problem 
of counsel. The reason that divorce cases could not be tried in the county 
courts was that solicitors had stuck under the tyranny of counsel for years 
and years, and counsel had decided that cases should not be fought in the 
county courts because solicitors had audience there. The Society ought 
to fight against the intolerable burden of counsel’s fees which made the 
practice of the law in contentious matters so costly that it was one of the 
most dangerous matters for those who were engaged in litigation to run 
the risk of losing their cases. If the cases were poor they were at once 
remitted to the county court and the solicitor need not bother any more 
about them. It was only the divorce cases in the long run that mattered. 
Why should the solicitor be expected to take all the trouble? The case 
of counsel was different ; they made their reputation by going into court 
for ten minutes, whilst the solicitors had to collect the evidence, get up 
the cases and keep their staffs, and, if they erred, the judge might find 
them guilty of negligence and cast them in damages. He asserted that all 
cases ought to be commenced in the county court, but court fees ought to 
be abolished, so that the people could go to the King’s Court of Justice 
free of expense to themselves; and that conciliation should be made on the 
lines recommended by Judge Parry so that the parties could be got at grips 
immediately litigation was commenced and not kept at arm’s length for 
months. Finally, if people were too poor to find the necessary expenses, 
there should be a State Department that would provide them with the 
necessary funds. The solicitors did not make excessive profits out of 
litigation, if the amount of worry connected with their work was taken 
into consideration. 

Sir Cuaries Lonamore (Hertford, member of the council) said that, as 
a member of the committee, he should like to say how much they owed 
to Sir Roger Gregory for the very great interest he had taken in the subject. 
Sir Roger Gregory stood very nearly at the head of the committee and they 
were all thankful to him for the part he had taken in its proceedings. 
Moreover, his firm had taken a large number of Poor Persons’ cases. What 
the committee found was that the procedure looked very like breaking 
down, and unless some reforms such as were suggested by the report were 
adopted, they were concerned as to what might happen. He had had 
opportunities of observing the very fine work which was done by Mr. Dodd 
for the poor persons. He agreed with all he had said about the county 
courts. But the question was whether it would be wise at the moment 
to put forward such a great sch@me as he had forecast. They had met 
with a great deal of opposition from the powers that be, and it would be 
very difficult to get such changes as Mr. Dodd had suggested. What was 
needed was that they should put themselves in a strong position and their 
opponents in a weak position. He thought they would be in an exceedingly 
weak position if theyresistedthe very moderate reforms which were suggested 
by the report, and he thought they would be wise in keeping to those very 
moderate reforms, when it was possible that they might get them effected. 
He thought the county courts would be found to deal so efficiently with 
undefended divorce cases that it would provide a very good argument for 
obtaining the reforms which Mr. Dodd desired. Some members of the 
profession, he knew, said that they were attempting to carry out great 
reforms in divorce procedure. The council took no part with regard to 
that—it was a matter for the legislature. All that they desired was that 
the machinery of the law should be as advantageous for the poor as for 
the rich. Poor persons could not afford to take proceedings in the High 
Court; therefore he thought there was a very strong case for bringing them 
in the county court. That would provide the only possible remedy for 
poor persons living far away from London, and that was why the committee 
had pinned themselves to the provinces. The report was very wise and 
moderate, and he hoped the meeting would agree that the council was 
going on the right lines in making the recommendations it contained. He 
did not think it would be wise to go any further. 

Mr. Grant McLean (London) thought that the report was a most moderate 
one. He had been impressed with one paragraph, which stated that 
“the committee found that in 1918 about 4,000 persons applied to be 
allowed to proceed under the Poor Persons’ Rules. About 2,000 of these 
applications were granted. About 1,000 petitions were presented for 
divorce and about 500 went to trial. Roughly,it appeared that for each 
London case there were two which arose in the provinces. There had 
been great difficulty in finding the requisite number of solicitors to deal with 
the cases and solicitors of standing had avoided doing so. The result, as 
the committee found, was that there had arisen a class of solicitors who had 
specialised in the work. Apparently they had charged for reporting and 
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had demanded money from the poor person to cover out-of-pocket and 
office expenses. The taxing master had supported the claim for “ office 
expenses,” with the result that some of the solicitors had engaged special 
clerks for the work and were carrying on a very lucrative practice in Poor 
Persons’ cases. He thought that those of the lay public who might read 
the report would gain their impression of what had been done by the pro- 
fession from the words he had quoted. He could find very little in the 
report in commendation of anything that had been done and of the solicitors 
who had conducted these Poor Persons’ cases from what they conceived 
to be their duty for the benefit of poor persons. When he read the report 
he thought he was in very bad company, and it was only since he had heard 
that Sir Roger Gregory had interested himself in this work that he had been 
afforded relief. He himself had commenced practice in Brighton, and 
although he was nowin London his knowledge with regard to Poor Persons’ 
cases was limited to Brighton. He saw from the report that the average 
number of cases worked out at 1.3 per cent. In the period referred to he 
had had eight cases, and although they were always most inconvenient 
and difficult to deal with, he had been glad to undertake them. He had 
no doubt that solicitors obtained through the taxing masters, office 
expenses, and he thought it undesirable that such office expenses 
should be asked for in these cases. But it was rather a tall order when a 
solicitor got a case from Ireland. No one in Ireland took these cases up, 
and the solicitor in England was landed with a case in which he perhaps 
found out after investigation that, because the petitioner was domiciled in 
Ireland, it could not be carried to a successful issue. He had had such a case. 
Another case referred to him by the authorities was located at Worthing, 
ten miles from Brighton, and there was no solicitor nearer than Brighton 
who was willing to act. So it was taken by his firm. But he considered 
it somewhat of an imposition and asserted that there ought to be some 
improvement in the special arrangements to remedy such a state of affairs. 
Yet another case which came to him was where the co-respondent had to 
be served, about four miles from Aylesbury, and there was no solicitor at 
Aylesbury willing to undertake the work. He was instructed by the 
Government department to instruct a local solicitor to serve the citation 
and make the necessary affidavit and report. His firm instructed the 
County Court Registrar, who charged for serving and for the affidavit 
and for commissioner's fee, £1 lls. 4d. They sent him a cheque and 
resented their enormous bill, amounting to £3 0s. 2d. to the department. 
he department said they had paid too much for service of the citation, 
that one guinea would have been ample, and they disallowed the cost above 
that amount. He did not mind doing work for nothing for those who could 
not afford to pay for it, but it was not too pleasant when one got an intima- 
tion of that kind, in order that a miserable seven shillings should be saved 
for the benefit of the ratepayers. His firm communicated further with the 
department, but they finally let the matter drop rather than enter into 
a long correspondence. The members knew that in the medical profession 
wonderful work was done without fee, and, as a younger member of the 
rofession, he should be glad to see something done by solicitors of the same 
ind. It might be possible to have a selection of the solicitors prepared 
to do this work, and the control of such solicitors with regard to office and 
other charges might be in the hands of the Law Society. If the Society 
went to solicitors and explained that it was up to them to support the 
profession and they ought to do the work of those who could not afford to 
pay for litigation, solicitors would be more likely to undertake the work 
than if the Government passed an Act of Parliament by which they 
graciously permitted them to embark upon the work, only to find matters 
in the position which was disclosed by the report. 

Sir Rocer Grecory said the question had been asked why the council 
did not suggest that undefended divorce cases should be taken by the county 
courts in London. The whole of the argument for taking them in the 
county court was based on the congestion of such casesin London. There- 
fore it did not apply so strongly to the metropolitan district as to the 
provincial county courts and the council had thought it wise to move along 
the line of the least resistance. If jurisdiction were given to the provincial 
county courts he thought it would probably follow that it would be given 
to the London county courts. He moved the adoption of the report. 

Sir CuarLes Lonomore seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. J. Hanps (London) said that the rule recommended by the 
committee would enable cases to be conducted on economic grounds, 

Mr. JosepuH Hurst (Ashton-under-Lyne) asked what evidence had the 
council, if the report was accepted, that the work would be able to be 
carried through by the profession with greater ease than was the case at 
the present time? The difficulty at present was that the solicitors as a 
body had to bear the whole burden. In the course of his career as a 

setentonel man he had been called upon to undertake many cases—and 
done so willingly—knowing that no remuneration whatever would come 

to him, because the persons could not afford to pay any proper costs. If 
it devolved upon the solicitors as a body to act for poor persons as directed 
by the authorities, they ought as a body to shoulder the burden and carry 
the work through under any circumstances. But he could tell of harder 
cases than any that had been brought forward. He thought that there 
was not sufficient feeling among solicitors as a class that the work had got 
to be done, and that if everyone in the profession were to endeavour to 
undertake one case it would relieve those who were at present doing the 
work, There would then be no surplus of cases remaining, so as to enable 
the Government Department to criticise the profession for not taking their 
part sufficiently with regard to it, and the work would be carried out 
efficiently. He trusted that the council had in mind the belief that if the 
report were adopted they would be able to get from the profession sufficient 





support to carry it through, and that the mere effect of the report going 
through would not be that the members of the profession who had hitherto 
refused to assist would think that, by reason of the report, they might not 
only continue to make their refusal, but that there was no work really for 
them to do, The profession should undertake the work wherever it might 
come from, with their eyes open, knowing that it would be done for nothing. 

The Prestpent said that the congestion was in London and not in the 
provinces. The suggestion of the report as to taking it to the county 
courts in the provinces would relieve that congestion, and it was the wish 
of the council that the profession should shoulder its responsibilities fairly 
and well. 

The motion was adopted, the voting being fifty-two in its favour and 
nine against. 

Mr. Georce B. Crooxk (Purley) moved in accordance with notice :— 


_*(L) That the Council be requested to ask the Lord Chancellor, or his 


secretary, for a statement in writing showing the number and names and 
official or non-official positions of all persons engaged or occupied since the 
commencement of the work in and about Poor Persons’ cases and’ paid by 
the Government out of the taxation of the public—the amount paid to 
each of such persons—the time occupied by each in such cases—the money 
value of such time in proportion to total remuneration, and whether in 
respect thereof any and what deduction from remuneration has been or is 
proposed to be made. (2) Why solicitors are asked to do gratuitously the 
solicitor’s part of such work, and with the aid of their staffs and offices, if 
Government and other officials and persons are paid for their (smaller) 
share of the work and have staffs and offices and all incidental expenses 
found for them out of the funds of the country.” He said that he had 
wished to bring the motion up at the last general meeting and that the 
President then accepted it on behalf of the council and said that the council 
would do whatever the members wished in regard to the matter. The 
President at the time made a very nice speech, but said that the motion 
had better not be proceeded with pending the discussion of the report. 
But he (Mr. Crook) contended that the principle of the matter had never 
been fairly and squarely met until the last meeting. The council suggested 
that they should make a register, or list, of names of solicitors who were 
willing to work for nothing, and that a register should be kept at the 
Divorce Court, and that they should invite all those who wanted to rush 
into divorce litigation with nothing to pay for it to go to the solicitors 
named therein. The report stated that in 1918 there were about 4,000 
applications to be allowed to proceed under the Poor Persons’ Rules, and 
that about 2,000 of these applications were granted—that was to say 2,000 
were refused. There were therefore 2,000 undeserving cases. The report 
further said that 2,000 petitions were presented for divorce, and that. of 
these about 500 went to trial and half the people on one side or the other 
lost. So that there were only 250 who were successful, that was to say, 
one-sixteenth of those who originally applied. It was a matter of public 
knowledge that the evidence given in the Divorce Court was not so pure 
as one would like to see, and he submitted that one-half the successful 
parties in the Divorce Court succeed on a basis of lying and perjury ; and, 
taking the population of the country into consideration, there was not one 
person in a million who was relieved by this wonderful Poor Persons’ 
Procedure, and the time of members of the profession had been taken up 
in dealing with these cases and had been wasted upon undeserving persons. 
He asked why the officials went to the solicitors and asked them to do all 
the work for nothing? The President told them that if they did not 
undertake the work it would be done by a Government Department. Well, 
of course, if there was to be any relief of these people it ought to be given 
by a public department. What would the profession lose by it? Because 
a lot of undeserving people went to Government officials, wasting their 
salaries, how would the solicitors suffer ? The officials asked the profession 
to do this work for nothing, because they had not a good enough case to go 
to Parliament and ask the public to find funds for the purpose. Poor 
persons asking for relief in this way made it a matter for the poor law and 
nothing else. They should be told to act under the poor law. The work- 
house masters and matrons, the relieving officers and all the rest took their 
share in the administration of the poor law and were paid for their services. 
The poor persons were in want of something for which they could not pay. 
Why should the solicitors be asked to supply it? They could not go toa 
baker’s or the grocer’s without payment. The constitutional method of 
getting what was wanted was to go to Parliament for it, and, if Parliament 
thought it proper, there would be nothing to be said against it. The 
solicitor paid scot and lot like the rest of the community. He had to 
take out an annual certificate and he was strictly taxed before he could 
earn his living. The solicitors’ licence duty went into the consolidated 
fund, out of which fund the officials were paid. No section of the com- 
munity could be got to work for nothing—they could not afford to do so. 
If the public, as well as the profession, looked at the matter seriously, they 
would see that such proposals were an injustice to solicitors. No pressure 
had been brought to bear except from officials. No public meetings had 
been held to urge the necessity for Poor Persons’ Procedure and there had 
been no discussions in Parliament in regard to the matter. © There had been 
many solicitors ready to assist poor persons before the boom in divorce 
had come, so that there was evidently no want of charity amongst the 
profession. The position of the hospitals was different. Doctors got their 
education there, and doctors were paid under the health insurance scheme— 
they had their names on the panel. But solicitors were not asked to lower 
the scale of fees for the benefit of poor persons, but to work for nothing. 
When a poor person was sick there was no incentive to tell lies to the 
doctor and he could diagnose the case, but it was not so where the solicitor 
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was concerned. The law of negligence applied as well to the solicitor who 
was working from courtesy as to the solicitor who was paid for his services. 
He urged that solicitors should not be allowed to come under the rules and 
regulations of officials and to be an unpaid branch of officialism. 

Mr. Huau Dutron (Chester) seconded the motion. He said ¢hat his 
experience of Poor Persons’ cases was that solicitors were a most unselfish 
profession. They did honorary work in all kind of cases. During the last 
few years he, every now and then, had had cases sent to him to report upon 
by the assistant registrar of the High Court. Solicitors were put to a 
certain expenditure of time and for postage and stationery, and most 
insulting rules were made. One of these referred to where a solicitor paid 
any money out of his own pocket, either on reporting in a case or in con- 
ducting it. His disbursements were taxed, and it was decided that some 
were reasonable, but with regard to others the rules said that the poor 
person should pay them. But if the poor person was ungrateful and refused 
to do so,there were no means of making him doit. Solicitors were threatened 
that if they did not undertake these cases a Government department 
would be created for the purpose, but he had declined to have his name 
any longer in the list. The barrister got his experience by taking up cases, 
but the solicitor got nothing and it was very creditable to any one that he 
should do the work. 

Mr. C. J. W. Haywarp (London) said he was perfectly certain that before 
these rules came into operation no poor person was ever rendered unable 
to bring his divorce case for want of means. Any person who could not 
find the small sum necessary to pay out-of-pocket expenses had always 
been able to get a solicitor to take up his case for him. He himself had 
done so frequently. He thought the members of the council were rather 
like the gods of Homer: they lived at ease and had their heads in the 
clouds. It was anomalous that a Divorce Court judge should have been 
trying those Poor Persons’ cases day after day and occasionally indulging 
in rather abusive remarks about solicitors, who had perhaps done their work 
as well as they might, the judge being paid £100 a week whilst the solicitor 
was getting nothing. There was a scandal that certain firms took up 
Poor Persons’ cases as a business. That was the faultof the public official 
who sent the cases to them. There was no necessity whatever for sending 
more than a certain number of cases to any particular firm. But he had 
been told that at the end of the Midsummer term they were obliged to send 
cases to so-and-se because no one else would undertake them. They could 
have stood over. Doctors did a certain amount of hospital work because 
they could, and rightly, get the kudos attaching to it, but solicitors could 
get none. If they acted for poor persons they got all the kicks and none 
of the ha’pence. He strongly objected to this system of free divorce. 
He considered the rules an insult to the profession. He had declined to 
take up any cases under them, and he hoped that all members of the 
profession would adopt that course. ‘ 

Sir Cuartes Lonemore said that so long as he was a member of the 
council he felt it to be his duty to give the best advice he could to the 
members of the Society, even though at times it might be unpalatable. 
He said for himself—and he was sure many other members of the council 
would agree with him—that the being a member of the council brought 
nothing but extreme hard work. Some might think it all honour and 
glory, but it was extreme hard work. He had given up the whole of the 
previous day to the council and a considerable portion of that day. He 
thought it his duty to put the views he entertained before the meeting, 
after having served the Society for a great many years. The profession 
owed a very great deal to the Lord Chancellor, who, on the present occasion, 
was an extremely good fellow and very friendly to the profession. Unless 
the suggestions of the Society were reasonable it would be very unwise to 
send them to him, at all events at this juncture. The meeting had 
adopted a most statesmanlike course in adopting the report. They had 
decided that it was unfair to ask the solicitor to take upon himself the burden 
of this wretched Poor Persons’ Procedure in the Divorce Court, and that the 
proper solution was to have such cases tried at all assize towns in the 
kingdom. Would it be wise to tell the Lord Chancellor that it was the 
considered view of the profession that the motion before the meeting 
should be tacked on at the end of the report? It would be a most unwise 
thing todo. He would move that the motion be withdrawn until the next 
general meeting of the Society. This would give the Lord Chancelloran 
opportunity of considering the very wise and well considered report to be 
set before him. 

Sir Homewoop Crawrorp (London member of the council) suggested 
that it would be a far better plan to pass a motion for “the previous 
question” at the present moment, because, assuming that the Society 
desired to get some good from the report, which had been practically 
unanimously adopted, this was not the proper time for passing any such 
motion as that before the meeting. If the motion he suggested were 
carried the Society would then be in a position to deal with the matter 
de novo. Mr. Crook’s motion was really an attack upon officialism. He 
entirely agreed with a good deal that had been said, but it was always 
unwise to talk of a matter of this character when they wanted to get the 
assistance of those who were high in authority who could help them to 
attain what they desired. He would willingly second the motion for the 
previous question, and that would not prevent later the free dealing with 
the matter. 

Sir Cartes Lonamore said he would adopt the suggestion and move 
the previous question, which simply meant that this was not an opportune 
time to pass the resolution, on the distinct understanding that Mr. Crook 
could bring it up on a future occasion. 

The motion “ That the question be not now put” was carried by fifty- 
two votes against twenty-three in opposition. 
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City of London Solicitors’ Company. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting of the City of London Solicitors’ Company 
was held at the Guildhall on Tuesday, the Master, Mr. E. Burrell Baggallay, 
J.P., presiding. Among those present were Mr. J. Montague Haslip, J.P. 
(Senior Warden), Mr. P. D. Botterell, ©.B.E. (Junior Warden), Sir 
Homewood Crawford (Senior Past Master and Treasurer), Mr John C, 
Holmes (Past Master), Mr. G. L. F. McNair (Past Master), Mr. Sydney 
C. Scott (Past Master), Mr. T. H. Wrensted (Immediate Past Master), 
Mr. A. R. Dearman, B.A., LL.B. (Senior Steward), Mr. G. Stanley Pott 
(Junior Steward), Mr. Harry Knox, B.A., Mr. A. C. Stanley Stone, C.C., 
Mr. Hugh D. P. Francis, M.C., M.A., Mr. J. B. Hartley, Mr. E. J. Stannard, 
Mr. F. M. Guedalla (Members of the Court of Assistants), and Mr. Arthur 
T. Cummings (Clerk). 

The report stated that among the matters of interest which had been dealt 
with during the year the following were of particular interest: Sir Leslie 
Scott, K.C., M.P., at the request of the court, introduced an amendment 
in the Law of Property Bill removing an anomalous position with regard 
to funds in the hands of trustees on infants’ accounts, which was accepted 
by the Government and was now law. The Lord Chancellor was approached 
with a view to motions in the Chancery Division being listed in the same 
way as motions in the King’s Bench Division, but the judges of the Chancery 
Division were opposed to any alteration of the present system. The 
necessity for the appointment of an additional Admiralty judge having been 
strongly urged by the larger number of the solicitors practising in the 
Admiralty Division, the court supported the memorial on the subject 
which was presented to the Lord Chancellor. Prior to the war the court 
had taken great pains to present their views on the important question 
of counsels’ fees, and further developments were receiving very careful 
attention. The negotiations between the Bar Council and the Law Society 
on the question of the proportion of the junior’s fee on his brief to that 
of his leader had been resumed, The Company had lost by death or 
resignation eighteen members. Twenty new members had been elected 
during the year. The total number of members on the roll was now 197, 

The Masrer said that during the year a good many matters of interest, 
not only to the profession, but also to the public, had been under con- 
sideration. The Company had endeavoured to get settled the question of 
junior counsels’ fees. The court considered it to be a very important 
question, both from the professional point of view and from that of the 
public more than their own. They had managed, with the assistance of 
Mr. Leslie Scott, to obtain an amendment of the Law of Property Act, 
which amendment, he believed, would simplify the dealings with funds in 
the hands of trustees on infants’ accounts, and they had carried out a good 
deal of useful work so as to aid the profession. There had been 
unfortunately a good many deaths of members, and amongst those whom 
they very greatly regretted who had passed away were several of the 
most eminent members of the profession in the City of London. He might 
mention the names of Sir William Crump, Mr. George Cosens, Mr. William 
Hale, and Mr. H. F. Roughton, and then, only the other day, Mr. Samuel 
Garrett. Mr. Garrett was a man who was respected and beloved by every 
member of the profession in the City. He was President of the Law Society 
four years ago and only retired from active practice at that time. He was 
a power and strength in commercial cases and always ready to give advice 
and assistance to friends in the profession. The Company was increasing 
its membership. The annual banquet was a very great success. He 
believed that these banquets tended to cement good fellowship and friend- 
ship amongst members of the profession in the City. He moved the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. J. Montraaue Hasurp, J.P., seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. : 

Sir Homewoop CRAWFORD, in the absence of Mr. Albert 8S. Hicks, the 
auditor, moved the adoption of the accounts. He said it was a matter of 
satisfaction to know that the membership of the Company had increased, 
and in this connection it was also a matter of congratulation that the 
Company had materially helped the parent society, because they practically 

made a rule that anyone joining the Company must also be a member of 
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the Law Society. The Company always did everything in their power 
for the purpose of protecting the interest of the profession generally. 
The auditor's report showed that the funds were in a satisfactory condition. 
The Company was a young body and the funds were consequently small. 
They had still the arrangement with Messrs. Stevens & Sons by which 
members had the opportunity of borrowing law books from that firm 
and taking them away, and the court were only too pleased to know that the 
members did avail themselves of that very great privilege—for it was a 
great privilege to be able to take the works to their offices, or even their 
homes, and so save themselves the trouble of going to the Law Society 
or elsewhere to consult the books there. He congratulated the meeting 
that the Company was in a flourishing condition and that the roll of member- 
ship was increasing, he might say, almost daily. 

Mr. P. D. BoTTERELL seconded the motion which was unanimously 
agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. Aubert 8. Hicks was re-elected and a vote of thanks was passed to 
him on the motion of Sir Homewoop Crawrorp. 

A MEMBER said that before the war the Company held house dinners and 
he knew that these were very greatly appreciated. He should very much 
like to see the practice resuscitated. 

Sir Homewoop Crawrorp said the dinners were held for the purpose 
of showing hospitality to the articled pupils of the members of the Company 
and bringing them together. The war put an end to the custom, but he 
had always been in favour of having some meeting at which the members 
could meet each other and talk together, so that they might get to know 
one another better and where members of the profession might be invited 
as guests who would ultimately probably become members of the Company. 
The meeting need not necessarily be in the City, and the members might 
bring their ladies with them. 

A vote of thanks to the Master, on the motion of Sir Homewoop 
CRAWFoRD, seconded by Mr. F. M. GuepAuia, brought the proceedings to 
a close. —— 

Gray’s Inn Moot Society. 

A Moot wil! be held in Gray’s Inn Hall on Monday, the 7th inst., at 
8.30 p.m., before Sir Hugh Fraser, LL.D. 

A and B are married. A (the husband) is a Bar student reading in 
chambers with C, a barrister, and B (the wife) is an articled clerk in the 
employment of D, a solicitor. 

D has instructed C on behalf of the defendant F in an action for wrongful 
dismissal brought against F by E, his former lady secretary. Both A and 
B by virtue of their respective positions in C’s chambers and D’s office 
become fully acquainted with the action of E v. F, and in the course of a 
discussion of the case at luncheon in a restaurant A says to B, “I told C 
that F had a good defence to the action, because obviously no one but E 
could have embezzled the money. I would readily believe anything of 
that woman.” 

This statement was overheard by G, E’s brother, who was sitting at the 
next table. E brings an action for slander against A, alleging publication 
to B, C and G. 

A by his defence denies publication, and pleads that the occasion of 
each alleged publication was one of absolute or in the alternative qualified 
privilege. 

Evidence is adduced at the trial that A, before he married B, had been 
engaged to be married to E, and that E had broken off her engagement 
to him. 

The judge leaves certain questions to the jury, who answer them as 
follows : 

(1) Did defendant speak to B words imputing to the plaintiff a criminal 
offence ?— Yes. 

(2) Did he do so maliciously ?—Yes. 

(3) Damages, if any ?—-£100. 

(4) Did the defendant speak in the presence and hearing of G words 
imputing to the plaintiff a criminal offence ?—Yes. 

(5) Did he know or ought he to have known that the natural and 
probable consequence of his speaking the words would be that they 
would be heard by anyone sitting at the next table ’—Yes. 

(6) Did he do so maliciously ?—Yes. 

(7) Damages, if any ?—£100. 











(8) Did he speak to C words imputing to the plaintiff a criminal 
offence ?—Yes. 

(9) Did he do so maliciously ?—Yes. 

(10) Damages, if any ?—£100. 

After legal argument on these findings the judge rules that— 

(i) ‘The speaking of the words by A to B was no publication in law. 
(ii) That the occasion of publication to C was one of absolute privilege. 
(iii) That the occasion of publication to G was not privileged. 

The judge therefore held that the defendant was not liable to the plaintiff 
in respect of the alleged publications to B and C, and entered judgment 
for him in respect of these alleged causes of action. Further, the judge held 
that the defendant was liable in respect of the publication to G, and therefore 
entered judgment for the plaintiff for £100. 

The plaintiff appeals from the judgment for the defendant in respect of 
the alleged publications to B and C. 

See Wenman v. Ash, 1853, 13 C.B. 836; Wennhak v. Morgan, 1888, 
20 W.B.D. 635; Browne v. Dunn, 1893, 6 The Reports (H.L.), 67; Morgan 
v. Wallis, 1917, 33 T.L.R. 495. 

All Members of the four Inns of Court are invited to attend. Two 
“* Counsel ”’ will be heard for each of the parties. The procedure will be in 
accordance with the practice of the Court of Appeal. 





The Central Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 


By courtesy of the Treasurer and Benchers of the Honourable Society 
of the Middle Temple, a Public Meeting is being held on behalf of the work 
amongst discharged prisoners and prisoners’ wives and families on Thursday 
next, 10th May, at 4.30 p.m.,in the Middle Temple Hall, Middle Temple Lane. 

All interested cordially invited or cards of invitation on application to 
W. W. Jemmett, F.1.S.A., Secretary, Central Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 





Incorporated Accountants. 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors will be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 
London, E.C., on Thursday, 10th May, at 3 o’clock. The Report of the 
Council shows that on 31st December, 1922, the Society’s Roll contained 
the names of 3,597 members, and that in 1922 1,441 candidates sat for the 
examinations, of whom 944 passed. The Society’s Gold Medal for 1922 
has been awarded to Mr. Clement Loveridge O'Callaghan, Southampton, 
and a Silver Medal to Mr. Joseph Ernest Williams, Leicester. The funds 
at the close of the year exceeded £15,500, exclusive of approximately £6,000 
held for Benevolent Fund purposes. 








Obituary. 


Mr. Francis L. Latham. 


Mr. Francis Law Latham, some time Advocate-General of Bombay,» 
died at Gad’s Hill Place on Saturday, aged eighty-five. 

The second surviving son of Mr. John Latham, of Bradwell Hall, 
Sandbach, a Cheshire magistrate, he was a scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and obtained firsts in the Classical Schools. He also won the 
Newdigate Prize in 1858, when Swinburne was also a competitor, for a 
poem on “ The Discovery of the North-West Passage.” In June, 1864, 
Latham was called to the Bar by the Inner Temple, and went out to 
Bombay in the palmy days before there was Indian competition for briefs. 
He was officiating Legal Remembrancer in the early seventies, and also 
acted at various times as Advocate-General and Judge of the High Court. 
He was considered better as a judge than as an advocate, and his opinions 
were much respected, but his handwriting was the despair of all who had 
to decipher it. From early in 1884 until his retirement home at the end 
of 1893 he was Advocate-General of Bombay. One of his daughters is 
the wife of Sir Charles Chitty, late Judge of the High Court of Bengal, 
and the Rev. H. G. D. Latham, Rector of All Saints with St. John the 
Baptist, Huntingdon, a great promoter of clubs for working men, is his 
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Suitable Clauses for Insertion in Leases and Mortgages of Licensed Property settled by 


24, 26 & 28, MOORGATE,'E.C.2. 


GENERAL 


Counsel will be sent on application. 
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Legal News. 


Information Required. 


IN THE MATTER of Major Arthur Rowland Mosely, deceased, 
late 6th Inniskilling Dragoons. Any Solicitor who has made a Will, or 
any person knowing of a Will of the above deceased, late of 51, Montagu- 
square, W.1, before that of 67, Eton-avenue, N.W.3, subsequent in date 
to December, 1904, is requested to communicate with Messrs. Taylor, 
Simpson & Mosley, Solicitors, Derby. 


Information is required as to the whereabouts of Edward Henry 
Huggett Weston, formerly of “Ballingdon,” Sudbury, Suffolk, who left 
England nearly forty years ago, but heard of in 1902 at 488, Mott Avenue, 
New York. He was last heard of in October, 1907, at 824, Flatbush 
Avenue, Flatbush, Long Island, U.S.A. If Mr. Weston, or, if dead, his 
next-of-kin, will communicate with Frederick John Argles, Solicitor, 
12, Mill-street, Maidstone, Kent, England, he or they will hear of something 
to his or their advantage. 





Appointments. 


Capt. 8. Leaper, of Messrs. Leader, Plunkett & Leader, has been 
appointed a Commissioner for Affidavits and Deeds of the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, to act in the United Kingdom, and also for the High 
Court of Judicature, Bombay, to act in the United Kingdom and in the 
Kingdoms of Belgium and Holland. 


The Board of Trade have appointed Mr. LESLIE ARTHUR WEST to be Official 
Receiver for the Bankruptcy District of the County Courts holden at 
Nottingham, Burton-on-Trent, Chesterfield and Derby and Long Eaton, 
as from the 16th April, 1923. 


General. 


The salary of the Common Serjeant (Sir Henry Dickens, K.C.) has been 
increased from £2,500 to £3,000 by the City of London Corporation. 


Mr. Thomas Mellard Vernon, of Laurel-bank, Guiseley, Yorks, solicitor, 
left estate of gross value £13,870, net personalty £12,568. 


Sir Malcolm William Searle, M.A., Judge President of the Cape of Good 
Hope Provincial Division of the Supreme Court of South Africa, has been 
elected to an honorary Fellowship at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he was formerly a scholar. 


The most reasonable and commonsense ‘way to secure the safety of 
eyclists, pedestrians, and travellers generally, says Mr. H. A. Heys, 38, 
Pelham-road, Wimbledon, S.W.19, in a letter to The Times of 20th ult., 
is that a strict speed limit should be imposed, that the police should have 
and exercise more power to prevent dangerous driving (both by day and 
night), that the overtaking vehicle should be made responsible, and that 


penalties sufficiently drastic to fit the crime should be imposed by the | 


Courts. 


The Senate of the University of London has accepted the offer of a 
Fellow of University College to provide the funds for an entrance scholar- 
ship of £20 a year for students intending to proceed to a law degree. The 
scholarship may be awarded either to an undergraduate or to a graduate 
who has taken a degree in Arts or Science. In the former case, the scholar 
will be required to take a degree either in Arts or Science and then to 
proceed to a Law degree, the scholarship being tenable for six years. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary of University College. 


The Times correspondent, in a message from Geneva of 23rd ult., 
says: Professor Eugene Huber, the Swiss jurist, died in Berne yesterday. 
He was born in 1849. He was, The Times adds, at one time editor of the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, and he had been Professor of Law at Basle and Berne 
Universities, and for some time sat in Parliament as a National Councillor. 
Professor Huber was the author of many important books on law, and he 
did valuable work in connection with the drafting of the Swiss Civil Code. 
He was a Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. 

During the hearing of a witness action on 27th April in Mr. Justice 
Romer’s Court, a litigant, who had been unsuccessful in an unreported 
case (which was heard some months ago and which was of no general 
public interest) stood up at the back of the court and threw several handfuls 
of pebbles in the direction of his Lordship. The pebbles fell short, however, 
and the man was immediately hustled out of court. One of the counsel 
in court suggested that the missiles might have been intended for him. 
His Lordship laughingly replied that he thought not. He then caused 
the man to be brought back, and he told him that his conduct in creating 
the disturbance was a contempt of court of too serious a nature to be 
overlooked. The man was then arrested by the tipstaff and was removed 
immediately to Brixton Prison. 


—_— 











THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
WHEE CALLED UPON TO ADVISE 4S TO LEGACIES, PLEASE DO NOT 
FORGE? THE CLaIMs OF THE MippiEesxex Hosprrrat, 
WHICH 16 URGENTLY Is NEED OF Fuups ror ws Humane Work. 
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| to put a stop to cruelty to animals. 


In dealing with a charge of cruelty to a horse heard at Old-street Police 
Court on Ist inst., Mr. Clarke Hall said that there had been criticism of 
magistrates by some people who thought that cases of cruelty were not 
treated with sufficient severity. That was a grossly untrue charge. There 
was no subject on which London magistrates were more determined than 
During ten years he could only 
remember one case out of hundreds that was due to deliberate cruelty. 
For the most part the cruelty was attributable to ignorance, men buying 


| horses and knowing nothing about them. 


| for conspiracy to violate the prohibition laws. 


The Times correspondent at New York in a message of 29th ult., ‘says : 
Fifty-five men and women, most of them officers of Lake Country or the 
City of Gary, Indiana, were yesterday sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from one day to a year and a half, and to pay fines as high as £400 
Mayor Johnson, of Gary, 
received the maximum sentence and was ordered to pay the highest fine. 


| The city judge and prosecuting attorney of Gary got sentences of a year 
yj g ; , y 








and a day, and were fined £200. 


The former sheriff of Lake Country, who 
is now chairman of the Gary Board of Public Works, suffered a like penalty. 








Court Papers. 


Supreme Court of Judicature. 


ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 


Date. EMERGENCY APPEAL COURT Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 


Monday ..May 7 Mr. Synge Mr. Jolly Mr. Hicks Beach Mr. Bloxam 
Tuesday ...... 8 Garrett More Bloxam Hicks Beach 
Wednesday .. 9 Bloxam Synge Hicks Beach Bloxam 
Thursday .... 10 Hicks Beach Garrett Bloxam Hicks Beach 
i eo il Jolly Bloxam Hicks Beach Bloxam 
Saturday .... 12 More Hicks Beach Bloxam Hicks Beach 
Rota. No, 1. EVE. ROMER. 
Date. Mr. Justice Mr. Justice Mr. Justice Mr. Justice 
SARGANT. RUSSELL. ASTBURY. P. O. LAWRENCE. 
Monday ..May 7 Mr. Jolly Mr. More Mr. Synge Mr. Garrett 
Tuesday ...... 8 More Jolly Garrett Synge 
Wednesday .. 9 Jolly More Synge Garrett 
Thursday .... 10 More Jolly Garrett Synge 
Dee ontene 11 Jolly More Synge Garrett 
Saturday .... 12 More Jolly Garrett Synge 








VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It is very essential that all Policy Holders should 
have a detailed valuation of their effects. Property is generally very inadequately 
insured, and in case of loss insurers suffer accordingly. DEBENHAM STORR & SONS 
(LIMITED), 26, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, the well-known chattel valuers and 
auctioneers (established over 100 years), have a staff of expert Valuers, and will be glad 
to advise those desiring valuations for any purpose. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture, 
works of art, bric-a-brac A speciality. [ADvT.] 


THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








ENGLAND’S GREATEST ASSET IS 
HER CHILDREN. 


l(\HE need for greater effort to counterbalance the 
drain of War upon the manhood of the Nation, 
by saving infant life for the future welfare of the 
British Empire, compels the Board of Management of 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
London, W.C.1, to plead most earnestly for increased 
support for the National work this Hospital is 
performing in the preservation of child life. 

The children of the Nation can truthfully be said to 
be the greatest asset the Kingdom possesses, yet the 
mortality among babies is still appalling. 

_ 71 years this Hospital has been the means of 

saving or restoring the lives and health of hundreds 
of thousands of Children, and of instructing Mothers in 
the knowledge of looking after their children. 


£12,000 has to be raised every year 
to keep the Hospital out of debt. 


Forms of Gift by Will to this Hospital can be 
obtained on application to— 


JAMES McKAY, Secretary. 
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Winding-up Notices. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
LIMITED IN CHANOBRY. 
CREDITORS MUST SEND IN THEIR CLAIMS TO THE 
LIQUIDATOR AS NAMED ON OR BEFORE 
THE DATE MENTIONED. 


London Gazette. —PFripay, April 27. 


SuTron ReyNoips & Co. Ltp. June 4. Oliver Sunderland, 
15, Kastcheap, B.C.3 

Crev LigureraGe Co. Lrp 
Holbora, W.C.1 

FiLocain LTD. May 19. R 
gdns., 8.W.5 

ELVINGTON PouLTRyY Farm Lrp 
1, Minster Giates, York. 

P. FRANKENSTEIN & Sons Lrp. 
20, Crose-st., Manchester 

JAMES WILKINSON (SKIPTON) Ltp. May 28% 
Windle, Citv Bank-chmbrs.. Baruoldawick. 

ATLANTIC & EASTERN STEAMSHIP Co. Ltp. June 30. G 
Kenneth Cook, 24, North Johu-st., Liverpool. 

RHCAKA ReMeEDIES Ltp. May 28 Alfred Fielding, 3, 
Somerset-house, George-st., Halitax. 

EpecumBe Brieutex Lrp. May 21. 
Lincoln's Inn-flelds, W.C.2. 

SonJseE LTD. May 8. R. Roe Smethurst. 

WILLIAM H. Bett & Co. Lrp. May 14. Frederick S. Salaman, 
1 & 2, Bucklersbury, E.C.4 

THe HINDLEY Moror TRansport Co, Lip. 
Monks, 10 Highfleld-rd., Hindley 

COLLINGWOOD TRANSPORT Co. Lrp. June 4. 
Killip, 21, Tempest Hey, Liverpool 

Smith & CLARK LTD. May 10. Peter McC. Wilson, 17, 
parade, Leeds. 

RICHARD LANDLESS & Sons Lrp, 
7, Grimshaw-st., Burnley. 


Loudon Garette.—TUESDAY, May 1. 


Messrs. GREENWOOD, Ropinson & Co. Ltp. May 21. Leonard 
R. Glass, Halifax Commercial Bank-chmbrs., Tyrrel-st. 
Bradford. . 

SUMNER, LetvesLey & KENNEDY Lip. June 30. W. H. 
Young, West Africa-bldgs., Water-st., Liverpool. 

THe STRONGHOLD CEMENT BLOCK CONSTRUCTION AND 
MACHINE Co. Ltp. May 31. Albert E, Quaife, F.S.A.A., 
155, Fenchurch-st., E.C.5 

THe GOPALMING ELxctRic Emprre Lrp. 
E. Hart. 20, High-st., Godalming. 

Tuk Tevro SkaTine RINKS Lrp. 
‘Turner, Kingswear, Devon. 

HaNson & Co. (SoUTHPORT) LTD. 
13a, Nevill-st. , Southport. 


May 2. A. P. Barber, 125, High 


8S. Weatherley, 14, Courtfleld- 


May 3. A. H. Barron, 


May 25. Henry Haley, 


tobert Slater 


Alexr. Nisbet, 3, 


May 1. Henry 
Thomas E. A. 
kast- 


June 4. Ernest Smith, 


June 9. Cocil 


June 12. Giffard E. 


May 23. Joseph Butler, 





Resolutions for Winding-up 
Voluntarily. 


Frmay, April 27 
Cold Knott Colliery Co. Ltd. 
The City Lighterage Co. Ltd. 
Thomas Poulton & Co. Ltd 
Atlantic & Eastern Steamship 
Co. Ltd 
The Pheenix 
Business Ltd. 
Spencer & Co. Ltd. 
Davies, Black & Co. Ltd, 


London Gazette 


Holmes & Howell Ltd 
P. Frankenstein & Sons Ltd 
Arthur C, Dawson & Co. Ltd 
The “ All British’ Wireless 
Manufactures Co. Ltd 
Meatmaco Products Ltd 
Tillotson & Co. Ltd 
The Nottingham Britannia 
Amateur Rowing Club Co 
Ltd Columa Printing Co. Ltd. 
Beaumont Motors (Leeds) Woodaloid Ltd 
Ltd W. D. Powles Ltd. 
Bernard Wardle & Co. Ltd The Ashburton Park Estate 
Jarmans Ltd Ltd 
The Business Training Cor- H. Foulks Lynch & Co. Ltd 
poration Ltd. Anglo-Norse Paper Agencies 
Ltd. 


School of 


TUESDAY, May 1. 


College Picture Theatre Ltd 

James Austin & Sons (Dows- 
bury) Ltd 

Pemberton Clothing Co. Ltd, 

Apapari Syndicate Ltd 

Wassaw Exploring Syndicate 
Ltd. 

Tres Ltd. 

Thomas Cook & Son (Egypt) 
Ltd. 

The Chester Brass and Lron 
Foundry Ltd. 

Bells Photogravure Machinery 
Co. Ltd, 


London Cazette 


Chapman, Morsons & Co. Ltd 

Samuner, Leivesley & 
Kennedy Ltd 

Clegg Foundry Co. Ltd 

Fisher & Son (Bakers) Ltd. 

Dainsoo Gold Mine Ltd 

Doris Manufacturing Co. Ltd 

British Bond Insurance 
Corporation Ltd 

Cuntiffe’s Seeds Ltd 

The Eastleigh Conservative 
Club Buildings Co. Ltd 

The Silverfields Mining Co 

Lid. 








Bankruptcy Notices. 


RECBIVING ORDERS. 

London Gazette.— FRIDAY, April 27. 

Gorpon, 24-26, Holborn. High Court. 
Ord. April 24. 

ArMmernonc, Atrrep E., Norwich, Commercial Traveller. 
Norwich. Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

Baker, THomas R., Wye, Kent, Watch and Clock Maker. 
Canterbury. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

Banks, Wiiram A., Stoke-by-Clare, Suffolk, Butcher, 
Colchester, Pet. April 20, Ord. April 20, 


ANDREWS, Pet. 


March 9. 





BARTLETT, FREDERICK C., Derby, Coal Dealer. Derby. Pet. 
April 21. Ord. April 23. 

BAXENDALE, A. S., St. James’s-square. 
Dec. 7. Ord. April 24. 

BESRNAEM , Louis, Bolton-gdns. 
Ord. April 24. 

BRADLEY, BENJAMIN L., Middlesbrough. 
Feb. 8. Ord. April 24. 

Beepin, Epoar C., Brompton-rd High Court. 
March 29. Ord. April 24. 

Brooks, JAMES L., Norwich, Consulting Motor Engineer. 
Norwich. Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

BROWN, SIDNEY, Great Grimsby, Dairyman. 
Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

Burkiss, ALFRED T., Southend-on-Sea, Music 
Chelmsford. Pet. April 19. Ord. April 19. 

Bussy, WILFRED E., Birmingham, Coal Merchant. 
mingham. Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

CARNEY, FREDERICK, Bradford, Electrician. 
April 23. Ord. April 23. 

CARTER, GopFREY C., Tonna, near Neath, Coal Merchant. 
Neath. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

Curssock, Wrur1aM J., and Tunver, WILLIAM, Redhill, 
Surrey, Coach and Motor Body Builders. Croydon. Pet. 
April 25. Ord. April 25. 

CHRISTIAN, Epwarp H., Wolverhampton, Commercial 
Clerk. Wolverhampton. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 
COHEN, SAMUEL, Portobello-rd.,N. Kensington. High Court. 

Pet. March 19. Ord. April 24. 

COLLINSON, HERBERT, Kingston-upon-Hull, Coal Dealer. 
Kingston-upon-Hull. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

Dent, Patmer & Co., Old Broad-st. High Court. Pet. 
Feb. 1. Ord. April 24. 

EBacsoro, Harry H., Peterborough, Fish Dealer. 
borough. Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

ELLISON, LAZARUS, Manchester, General Merchant. 
chester. Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

FARNBOROUGH, FRANCIS H., Southend-on-Sea, Builder. 
Chelmsford. Pet. March 29. Ord. April 25. 

FASACKERLEY, EDWARD, Salford, Grocer. Salford. Pet. 
April 4. Ord. April 24. 

Forp, WILLIAM, Marton, Pet. 
April 24. Ord. April 24. 

FRIEDBERG, Barney, Portman-st. 
March 27. Ord. April 24. 

GRIEVES, WILLIAM T., Brompton. Brentford. Pet. March 15. 
Ord. April 23. 

HARLEY, P. W., Bucklersbury. High Court. Pet. March 16. 
Ord. April 18. 

HARRIS, ALFRED, Chancery-lanc, Merchant. High Court. 
Pet. Jan. 3. Ord. April 25. 

HARais, WinttaM S., Woolwich, Becr Retailer. Greenwich. 
Pet. April 4. Ord. April 24. 

HARRISON, GrornGe (@ firm), Queen Victoria-st., Paper 
Agents. High Court. Pet. Jan. 12. Ord. March 28. 

HAWKINS, Percy J., Dorchester, Wood Merchant. Dorchester. 
Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

Hexon, HANNAH M., Leeds. Leeds. Ord. 
April 24. 

HeTuertmneton, Arrucn F., Hethersgill, 
Carlisle. Pet. April 11. Ord. April 25. 

HiTcHING, HENRY, Mile End, Cartage Contractor. 
Court. Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

HoLRoyp, GeorGe H., Leeds, and FRASER, ALFRED W., 
Advertising Contractors. Leeds. Pet. April 23. Ord. 
April 23. 

HovspeEN, G., Acton, Tobacco Dealer. Brentford. Pet- 
March 16. Ord. April 23. 

HUNTER, CHARLES F., Lincoln, Motor Engineer. 
Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

Ison, Horace A., Fazeley, near Tamworth, 
Pet. April24. Ord. April24. 

Kay, Joun A., Middleton, Carrier. Oldham. Pet. April 24. 
Ord. April 24. 

Kina, Herpert W., Lincoln, Dancing Hall Proprietor. 
Lincoln. Pet. April21. Ord. April 21. ’ 
LAMKIN, JAMES, Portsmouth. Portsmouth. Pet. April 18. 

Ord. April 18. 

LANGMAID, WILLIAM F., Great Grimsby, Accountant. Great 
Grimsby. Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

LEVENE, JENNY, Ealing. Brentford. Pet. Jan. 27. Ord. 
April 20. 

LorTuovse, EpMUND, Ingleton, Yorks., Carter. 
Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

McVey, JAMES, Ravenglass, Cumberland, Painter and 
Newsagent. Whitehaven. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

Mounp, Epwarp M., Kentish Town, Carpenter and Joiner. 
High Court. Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

NICHOLLS, JAMES, Summertown, Oxford, Traveller. Oxford. 
Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

OSBORNE, MATTHEW C., South Moor, Durham, Carrier. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pet. March 5. Ord. April 20. 

PILBROW, FREDERICK A.,Gosport, Hants, Electrical Engineer, 
Portsmouth. Pet. April20. Ord. April 20. 

Pupex, WituiAM A., North Malvern, Grocer. 
Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

RANDALL, H&eRBERT, Downton, nr. Salisbury. 
Pet. Feb. 27. Ord. April 12. 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM, Birmingham. 
April28. Ord. April 12. 

RUKIN, Pearson, Bradford, Electrical Engineer. 
Pet. April 23. Ord. April 23. 

SaAMURBL, Ivor, Lower Owmtwrch, Glam., 
Neath. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

SmiTtH, CHARLES, Keighley, Coal Merchant. 
Pet. April23. Ord. April 23. 

SMITH, ROWLAND D., Sherwood, Notts, Wholesale Dairyman. 
Nottingham. Pet. April28. Ord. April 23. 

Sorer, J., Hammersmith, Grocer. High Pet 
April 13. Ord. April 23 

STARKEY, G., Manchester, Manufacturer's Agent. 
ter. Pet. April4. Ord. April 24. 

SYERS, RONALD, Warrington, Wholesale and Retail Factor. 
Warrington. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

Symes, Percival H., Bristol, Motor Garage 
Bristol. Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 


High Court. Pet. 


High Court. Pet. March 27. 
High Court. Pet. 


Pet. 


Great Grimsby. 
Dealer. 
Bir- 


Bradford. Pet. 


Peter- 
Man- 


Lines., Carter. Lincoln. 


High Court. Pet. 


Pet. April 24. 
Cumberland. 
High 


Lincoln. 


Birmingham. 


Bradford. 


Worcester. 
Salisbury. 
High Court. Pet. 
Bradford. 
Confectioner. 


Bradford. 


Court. 


Manches- 


Proprietor: 





REPORTER. 


THOMPSON, HvGH, Monkseaton, Garage Proprietor. 
castle-upon-Tyne. Pet. April 10. Ord. April 23. 

TUCKER, ALEXANDER H., Clarence Gate-gardens. 
Court. Pet. Feb. 21. Ord. April 12. 

WALKER, FREDERICK W., Coventry, Corn Dealer. 
Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 

Warr, Joux A., Cleethorpes, Hanlage Contractor. Great 
Grimsby. Pet. April 25. Ord, April 25. 

WILSTEAD, BERTHA E.,Frindsbury, Kent, Restaurant Keeper. 
Rochester. Pet. Aprilll. Ord, April 23. 
WooDALL, FREDERICK W., Liverpool, Tailor. Birkenhead. 

Pet. April 24. Ord. April 24. 
Woo.r, Kiva, Manchester, Merchant. 
Aprilll. Ord. April 24. 


May 5, 1923 


New- 
High 


Coventry. 


Manchester. Pet. 


London Gazette.—TUESDAY, May 1. 


ALLEN, H., Kentish Town, Dairyman. High Court. Pet, 
Feb, 14. Ord. April 27. 

ARMSTRONG, ADA, and ARMSTRONG, PaTLiP, Heaton Norris. 
Chocolate Manufacturers. Stockport. Pet. April 27. Ord. 
April 27. 

BARLOW, ALFRED J., Brunswick-pl., City-rd., Eleetrieal and 
General Engineer. High Court. Pet. April 26. Ord. 
April 26. 

BeNJAMIN, Victor, Brighton, Licensed Victualler. 
Court. Pet. April 26. Ord. April26. 

BENNETT, PERCY H., Deddington, Oxford, Builder. Banbury. 
Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

BONNELL, WiLL1AM I., Burry Port, Carmarthen, Builder. 
Carmarthen. Pet. April 28. Ord. April 28. 

Bows, Rospert, Nottingham, Butcher. Lincoln. 
April 25. Ord. April 25. 

BOYLE, EDMUND, New Millis, Derby, Builder. 
Pet. April 27. Ord. April 27. 

BRADDER, GEORGE, Chesterfield, Plumber. 
April 27. Ord. April 27. 

Brown, ANNIE B., West Timperley, Chester. Manchester. 
Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

Bruce, JoHN I., and Dorin, GEorGEe E., Whitley Bay. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pet. April 10. Ord. April 24. 

CARLTON, ALFRED, Barnsley, Hairdresser. Barnsley. Pet. 
April 26. Ord. April 26. 

CHAPMAN, WILLIAM T., Cardiff, Grocer. Cardiff. Pet. April 26. 
Ord, April 26. 

CONINGSBY, ALFRED, Whaddon, Cambridge, Smallholder. 
Cambridge. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

DikECT FakM Supplies, Bournemouth, Poole. Pet. Aprfi 4, 
Ord. April 27. 

DUKES, GEORGE, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. Accountant, Middles- 
brough. Pet. April 13. Ord. April 25. 

EDWARDS, ALBERT, Tredegar, Mon., Commercial Traveller. 
Tredegar. Pet. March 21. Ord. April 17. 

EMMERSON, JOHN, Washington-station, Durham, Grocer. 
Neweastie-upon-Tyne. Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

FouLsTON, ARNOLD, Kingston-upon-Hull, Buteher. Kings- 


High 


Pet. 
Stockport. 
Sheffield. Pet. 


Superintendent. 
Preston. 


ton-upon-Hull. Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

FRBEMAN, ARTHUR V., Sinclair-gardens, Kensington. High 
Court. Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

HACKMAN, Maurice, Commercial-rd., Woollen Merchant. 
High Court. Pet. April26. Ord. April 26. 

Hatt, Tuomas P., West Hartlepool, Timber Merchant. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pet. April 14. Ord. April 27. 

Jones, Davip E., Eglwysfach, Denbigh, Farmer. Port- 
madoc. Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

KNox, Francis W., Stamford, Cinema Proprieter. Peter- 
borough. Pet. April 25. Ord. April 25. 

— JouN, Clapton. High Court. Pet. Nov. 6. Ord. 
April 25. 

Livesey, WALTER, Darwen, Joiner and Builder. Blackburn. 
Pet. April14. Ord. April 25. 

MARSH, ROBERT, Bolsover, Derby, Contractor. Chesterfield. 
Pet. April 28. Ord. April 28. 

PAWLETT, EDWARD W. H., Oakham, Boot Dealer. Leicester. 
Pet. April 28. Ord. April 28. 

PLOWDEN, Lt.-Col. JOHN C., St. James’-st. High Court. 
Pet. March 16. Ord. April 26. 

RHopes, JosePu, Liverpool, Insurance 
Liverpool. Pet. April 6. Ord. April 26. 

RORBERTSHAW, TOM, Wray, Lancs., Farmer. 
Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

RopGERS, WILLIAM, Sheffield, Carting Contractor. Sheffield. 
Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

SANDERS, HarDy W., Bedworth ; Warwick, Baker. Coventry, 
Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

Simmons, A. (Mr.) Mile End, Hosier. High Court. Pet. 
March 20. Ord. April 26. 

SPIGLER, HARRY, Manchester, Tailor. Manchester. Pet, 
April26. Ord. April26. 

SUFRIN, SARAH, Higher Broughton, Salford. Salford. Pet. 
April 27. Ord. April 27. 

TAYLOR, JosuPH H., Drayton Bassett, Tamworth, Farmeg. 
Birmingham. Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

TuHompson, EMMA, Oakham. Leicester. Pet. April26. Ord 
April 26. 

Tucearecd, Grorce E., Oakham, Licensed Victualler. 
Leicester. Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

TURNBULL, J. V. D., Shoe-lane, E.C. High Court. Pet. 
Jan. 16. Ord. April 26. 

TurrierT, ALBERT, ‘Tredegar, Mon. Tredegar. Pet. Dee. 9. 
Ord. April 17. 

Wess, Ropert G. L., Rangeworthy, Glos., Farmer. Bristol. 
Pet. April 26. Ord. April 26. 

WILLIAMS, BENJAMIN W., Mansfield, Grocer. Nottingham. 
Pet. April21. Ord. April 26. 

Wiiniams, Writram J., Carnarvon, Grocer. Bangor. Pet. 
April 24. Ord, April 24. 
Amended Notice substituted for that published in the 

London Gazette of March 16, 1923. 
MoINTosu, JAMES, Blackheath, Worcester, Stourbridge . 
Pet. Feb. 15, Ord, Feb, 28, 
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